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In all the warm discussions to which the corn laws have given birth, 
no topic has been so abundantly and triumphantly descanted on, by 
the supporters of these measures, as the prodigious powers of pro- 
P duction supposed to exist in the agricultural countries of the north. me 
of Europe. The restrictions laid upon the importation of grain “da 
have been more than.once compared to the barriers required in re- 
gions that lie lower than the neighbouring ocean, to protect them 
from a general deluge ; and Poland and Prussia have been perpe- 
tually referred to as the quarters from which a tide is ever ready to 
pour upon us, and sweep away “ that most important interest of the 
nation, upon which the prosperity of all others depends.” It has 
been frequently observed of this class of reasoners, that they seemed 
to think it wholly unnecessary to descend to particulars and details ; 
that the grand question in debate was always taken for granted ; 
and that they appeared to consider the exhaustless fertility of the 
north as one of those facts of ‘‘ public notoriety,” which needed no 
proof, and which there was some presumption in disputing.. In 
this sort of controversy they had a great advantage over their ad- 
versaries. It is always far easier to excite than to allay alarm; and 
they who most suspected the accuracy of these bold assertions, found 
it difficult to combat them, from the want of sufficiently detailed | 
and exact information on the statistics of the countries to which ~_ 
they referred. ee © 
This defect is now, in a great degree, supplied ; and the publica= | ~ 
tion of Mr. Jacob’s report will oblige those who tremble at the no- #. 2 
tion of imported corn, to seek food for their fears in some other — 
part of the world than the north of Europe. ve 
In the summer of last year Mr. Jacob, at the desire of the Board . 
of Trade, proceeded upon a tour through those countries, the pro- 
ductions of whose soil are usually exported from the depots of the 
Baltic and of the North Sea. His instructions were numerous and 
minute, and pointed his inquiries to every subject connected with 
the supply of foreign corn, especially with a view to ascertain what 


quantities of grain had been conveyed during a series of years to 
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the various ports, and how much was then warehoused ; what like- 
lihood there was that an increased demand from England would be 
followed by an increased supply, and what effect such a demand 
would probably have upon the prices of corn; what was the course 
of cultivation in those countries, and, generally, the state of agri- 
culture and manufactures, and the wages, skill, habits, and mode 
of living, of the lower orders of the people. 

The route which Mr. Jacob took was judiciously selected. ‘He 
passed through the Netherlands, the Prussian provinces on the 
Rhine, and the dominions of Saxony, to Berlin, and from thence 
by Stettin to Dantzic. From Dantzic he travelled through the 
kingdom of Poland, visiting Thorn, Warsaw, and Cracow; de- 
viating in several directions from the main road, returned through 
Gallicia, Moravia, Austria, Bavaria, and Wirtemburg, to Stras- 
burgh, where he entered France, and, by way of Paris, reached 
England.’ 

he information which he collected, during this long course, is 
full, minute, and satisfactory. Scarcely a subject relating to the 
main scope of his enquiries seems to have escaped his observation ; 
and the few points in which his report may be deemed defective, 
are either of little importance to the purposes of his mission, or 
such as were incapable of complete examination, by one traversing 
such extensive districts in so short a period. Mr. Jacob appears to 
have left England in the end of June (1825), and to have returned 
in the beginning of last February. 

The chief depots for the exportation of corn in the north of Eu- 
rope are Dantzic and Elbing. The vast tract through which the 
Vistula is navigable, is almost wholly devoted to agriculture, and 
sends all its productions, designed for foreign sale, to be ware- 
housed at these ports, and thence transmitted to the foreign mar- 
kets. Konningsburg, Memel, and Riga to the north, and Stettin 
to the south of the mouth of the Vistula, are less favourably situa- 
ted, both from the inferior facilities afforded by navigable rivers, 
and the smaller quantity of surplus produce yielded by the countries 
of whose productions they are the outlets.. Riga, in particular, 
to which the government of Russia have been for some time en- 
deavouring to divert the corn trade of Poland, is not likely ever to 
become a great corn depot, owing to the length of time during 
which that port is closed by frost ; the difficulty, arising from the 
severity of the climate, of drying corn preparatory to shipment ; 


‘and its distance from the countries which may happen to require 


supplies of grain. For these reasons, Mr. Jacob thinks that Riga 
has little chance of being made a successful rival to Dantzie and 
Elbing. Of the sea-ports on the North Sea, which afford exit to 
the corn that passess down the Elbe and the Weser, Hamburgh, as 
might be expected, has the largest share in the exportation of grain ; 
but the quantity sent annually from these ports is small, when 
compared with the shipments from the mouth of the Vistula. 
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In every district which Mr. Jacob visited, he found the trade in 
corn, and especially in wheat, extremely depressed. The agri- 
culturists were complaining of ruin from falling prices; and the 
dealers who bought to sell, and the creditors who took the produce 
of the soil in payment of the debts which were charged upon it, 
were either compelled to hoard it from the impossibility of procuring 
the prices in expectation of which they had accepted it, or to sell 
at a grievous loss. In the interior of Poland, along the course of 
the Vistula, the warehouses were actually empty. After a state- 
ment in detail, of the quantities of wheat stored in the various ports 
above-mentioned, the following is given as a summing up of the 
whole :— 


‘The whole stock of wheat may be now brought into one point; and 
appear as follows : 





Pomerania . ; , . - 67,103 Quarters. 
Dantzic and Elbing , ‘ - 361,500 — 
Lubeck ‘ : ; ’ » 29,900 — 
458,503 a 
Conjectural : 
Denmark P ‘ , , - 25,000 


Rostock and Wismar . > » 25,000 
Petersburgh, Riga, and Memel - 100,000 





608,503 

In ports in the North Sea, as ascertained : 
Hamburgh . . ‘ . - 105,000 
Bremen : , ‘ ; . 27,970 





Total . . 741,473 Quarters. 

‘Of the wheat to which we have referred, as accumulated in the several 
ports, I was assured nearly one-fourth part is of so bad a quality, as to 
find no market in this country, except in seasons of uncommon dearth. 
If, then, out of the whole 741,473 quarters, 556,330 quarters were to be 


sent to England, it would not be more than the consumption of ten days.’ 
—p. 12. 


This is to form the tremendous “ inundation” which is to desolate 
England if the corn laws be removed or mitigated! But even this 
is more than could, according to ordinary calculation, be made to 
bear upon us. Much of what is thus warehoused could not be 
exported without the temptation of very high prices, nor without 
materially interfering with the supply required for other purposes 
than exportation. We are furnished in this report with the means 
of knowing the proportion which the quantity exported bears to 
the whole quantity stored. The total bulk of wheat stored at Dant- 
zic and Elbing, we have seen, was 361,500 quarters. In page 51 
is a table, from which it appears that the quantity of the same 
= actually exported from those places during five years, was as 
ollows :— | 
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1821. . 126,136 Quarters. 
1822 . , ‘ . 44352  — 
1823. : , . 68,450 — 
1824 . ‘ - 59,996 — 
1825 . ‘ . . 118,681 — 
Total . 417,615 — 
Average of the five years . . 83,523 — 


The largest quantity exported during any of these five years did 
not amount to one-third of the whole bulk warehoused when Mr. 
Jacob obtained his returns from Dantzic and Elbing;. so that, 
supposing the proportion in other places to be the same, and the 
supply not designed for exportation to remain undiverted from its 
usual channels, and adopting. Mr. Jacob’s estimate with that cor- 
rection, we shall find remaining, to deluge England, as much as 
would afford its inhabitants about three days’ consumption. It 
must not, indeed, be forgotten, that a sudden .demand from Eng- 
land might be such as to force the whole stock into the channels 
destined for her supply; but neither must it be Se that this 
could only be effected by an advance in prices. How far this in- 
crease in prices might proceed, and. how far the supply might be 
increased by a demand from England, are questions to which a 
large portion of the report is devoted. 

r Jacob’s account of the provinces of Prussia and of Poland, 
which export their produce through the harbours of the Vistula, is 
by far the best piece of statistics we possess of those countries. The 
state of agriculture and manufactures; the condition of the pea- 
santry and of the higher classes, and the social and political rela- 
tions subsisting between them; the general state of society; the 
value of property ; the rate of interest, taxation, and wages ;—in- 
deed, all the subjects that can interest one who reads a bock of 
travels,.as much. for the sake of instruction as for the gratification 
of curiosity, are discussed briefly, but with great clearness and intel- 
ligence. 

A peasantry can seldom be found in extreme wretchedness where 
agriculture has made much improvement, and still more seldom 
where manufactures flourish. Even if no details were given, the 
state of agricultural industry, and the progress made in the arts 
which give comfort and dignity to social life, might be inferred 
from the condition of the lower classes in these Prussian provinces, 
of which Mr. Jacob treats somewhat at large. The peasantry are 
poor and degraded, enjoying little more than a mere animal exist- 
ence, apparently unambitious of improvement, and even ignorant 
of the value of the political rights that were given to them at the 
memorable period of 1807, when the genius, vigour, and patriotism. 
of Von Stein, laid the foundations of that political system of which, 
unhappily, only a few corner-stones now remain. They have ceased 
to be adscripti glebe@; they have been raised to the rank of free 
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labourers; they have been invested, to a very great extent, with 
the right of property in the land on which they a worked as 
slaves; yet they continue to be marked by ‘a listlessness and slo- 
venly indolence, which was natural to their former character, and 
which,’ Mr. Jacob adds, ‘ their new condition has not had time to 
remove.’ We may remark, in passing, that nineteen years are a 
pretty long period for trying the effect of a political change upon 
a degraded people; and that there must be some leaden weight, 
lying at the heart of the nation, preventing enterprize and paralyz- 
ing industry, or the impulse given by the great statesman, to whom 
we have alluded, would have urged Prussia to a far different stage 
of social existence from that in which she now stands still. 

Except upon the royal domains, or on very fertile patches of land, 
near large towns, or on the banks of great rivers, there is in Prussia 
no class of agriculturists corresponding to our farmers. At the 
period, before referred to, of the emancipation of the peasantry from 
feudal servitude, a composition was made, ooklaiiea upon the 
lords, but optional with the vassals, by which, in lieu of certain 
prescriptive claims of the latter, a proportion of the soil they inha- 
bited, varying according to the amount of these claims, was given 
to each vassal who chose, on those terms, to be made free. This 
composition was carried into effect very generally, but not univer- 
sally ; some of the peasants preferring servitude to independence! 
The result has been, that, with the exceptions stated, every occu- 
‘at is his own landlord, and cultivates his property with his own 

ands, or, in the case of richer proprietors, by means of hired la- 
bourers, usually paid in kind. 

The value of land, if sold in (what we would term) fee-simple, 
varies from about fifteen shillings to about forty shillings per acre. 
This, however, is to be considered as its present value, at a time, 
when all agricultural property is greatly depreciated. The degree 
of fertility may be judged from the average rate of increase in the 
various kinds of grain, which, taking all descriptions of grain toge- 
ther, is estimated at about four times the seed. Mr. Jacob ascribes 
this want of productiveness, in a great measure, to the small num- 
ber of cattle in proportion to the extent of soil; that proportion 
being three times less than in England. The general course of 
cultivation is— 


‘to fallow every third year, by ploughing three times, when designed 
for rye, or five times if intended for wheat, and allowing the land to rest 
without any crop during the whole of the year, from one autumn to the 
next. Most of the land is deemed to be unfit for the growth of wheat, 
under any circumstances. Where it is deemed adapted to that grain, as 
much as can be manured, from their seanty sapply of that article, is sown 
with wheat, and the remainder of the fallow ground with rye. The portion 
which is destined for wheat, even in the best farms, is thus very small ;- 
and, as on many none is sown, the whole of the land devoted to wheat, 
does not amount to one-tenth of that on which rye is grown.’—p. 15. 
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The proportion of wheat grown upon a great part of the country 
which Mr. Jacob visited, was anh -ent had been of late years 
declining. It is not deemed a profitable crop, except for export~ 
ation. This is an important fact, and Mr. Jacob seems to have 
bestowed some pains in ascertaining that it was not confined to 
particular places. It can only arise from the incapacity of the soil 
to produce this grain without a sacrifice not to be made unless on 
occasions of extensive demand and high prices. And it leads irre- 
sistably to the conclusion, which is enforced in other parts of the 
report, that no very great additional supplies of this article could be 
yielded, without a rapid impoverishment of soil, in a country having 
such scanty means of renovating its fertility by manure. So little, 
indeed, is wheat used for consumption in the north of Europe, that 
Mr. Jacob says : 


‘ From the time I left the Netherlands, through Saxony, Prussia, Poland, 
Austria, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, till I entered France, I never saw, 
either in the bakers’ shops, in the hotels, or private houses, a loaf of 
wheaten bread. In every large town, small rolls made of wheaten flour, 
could be purchased, and they were to be seen at the tables at which fo- 
reigners were seated. In the small towns and villages only rye bread can 
be obtained; and travellers commonly take in their carriages sufficient 
wheaten rolls to supply them from one large town to the next. Wheat is 
only used by the natives for making, what our English bakers would call 
fancy bread, or in pastry and confectionery. If there be no foreign demand for 
wheat, the difficulty of selling it, at any price, is great ; and that little, which 
the very limited demand of other countries of late years has required, has 
been confined to wheat of the best quality ; for rye,on the other hand, sales 
may be always made at a market price ; and the price of that grain has not 
been depressed in the same proportion as the price of wheat.’—pp. 15, 16. 


The proprietors of land in Prussia are described as in a most 
lamentable state of distress. In the year 1794 the Landshaft, or 
States, a local assembly of the principal proprietors, made a valua- 
tion, upon a low scale, of certain estates which were then intended 
to be mortgaged, and upon this valuation debentures were given to 
the lenders, with a right of priority over all other claims. At some 
periods in the interval that Ria since elapsed, these debentures bore 
a high per centage, and subsequent mortgages were created on 
many estates charged with them. Such has been the fall in the 
value of property, that some estates, so far from being adequate to 
the secondary incumbrances, are incapable of keeping down the 
interest on the debentures, and, although a sequestration is gene- 
rally deemed a ruinous process to both debtor and creditor, have 
been subjectéd to that proceeding. If the landholders of England 
apprehend ruin from the industry of the Prussian nobles, these last 
ascribe all their misfortunes to the former. The Landshaft, in their 
session of last year, made a very pathetic appeal to the king, im- 
ploring his majesty to wreak vengeance upon the English for their 
pertinacious adherence to the corn laws, by—prohibiting the in- 
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troduction of British goods! We might be tempted to smile at 
the remedy devised by these sages for. the drooping industry of 
their country, if, unhappily, tae very same sort of empiricism were 
not in vogue with a certain school of political doctors among 
ourselves. 

The provinces of Poland which Mr. Jacob visited, though dif- 
fering in loeal circumstances and in national character from the 
Prussian states, and enjoying, in some parts, a higher degree of 
fertility, exhibited the same scene of agricultural distress and de- 
clining cultivation. Society, indeed, and the arts that contribute 
to its advancement, are there in a still more backward state than 
in those portions of Prussia which he describes. The whole popu- 
lation is divided into two classes, the nobles and the peasants. 
There is no middle order, unless it be said to consist of the Jews, or 
the German artisans, who, with other foreigners, have, of late years, 
settled in the country, attracted by some feeble attempts to encou- 
rage manufactures. The Jews drive their old trade of mone’ 
dealing, and, though despised and deprived of many of the privi- 
leges of citizenship, contrive to engross almost the whole traffic of 


the country. The condition of society is thus described: by Mr. 
Jacob :— 


‘Among the real Poles, there is no regular gradation of ranks between 
the noble proprietor and the wretched peasantry. ‘There may be, and 
visibly are, differences in the condition of the peasantry, depending on the 
personal character of their lords, and upon the more or less embarrassed 
state of the property on which they may be settled. There is also a dif- 
ference between the landed proprietors, owing to the different degrees. of 
activity, economy, and attention that they exercise; but there is not a 
middle class of Poles. The Polish gentry are too proud to follow any 
course but the military career ; and the government, by its large standing 
army, encourages the feeling, though the pay is scarcely sufficient to 
supply the officers with their expensive uniforms. ‘The church has too 
few prizes, among many thousand blanks, to induce any but the lower. 
classes to enter on that profession. The offices of government can em- 
ploy but few, and those are ill paid, and said to depend on small pecula- 
tions, rather than on their salaries. Whatever difficulties may present 
themselves to the placing out young men of good family, none have had 
recourse to commerce: and if they had, such would be treated by others. 
as having lost their caste, and descended to a lower rank of society. The 
manufacturers and the artisans in Poland are almost all of the German 
nation. If a joiner, painter, mason, tailor, shoemaker, or a person. of 
other similar occupations, including too the medical profession, is wanted, 
he will commonly be found only among the Germans. The merchants, 
bankers, and traders, are nearly as exclusively of the Jewish race; and 
that, too, of all classes, from the importer of wines and colonial produce 
to the dealers in rags and old clothes ; from the monied man, who traffics 
in foreign loans and foreign exchanges, down to the lender. of small. sums, 


which the poor can obtain by pledging their miserable furniture or im- 
plements.’—p. 33. : 
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The rigour of the feudal system has been relaxed in Poland, but 
its spirit remains, The peasants are no longer the legal property 
of their lords, but they are in general as much bound by their ne- 
cessities in his service, as they were by their obligation as vassals, 
before their formal emancipation in 1791, which has been con- 
firmed on the various changes of masters their country has since 
undergone. They live in cottages, upon land which they are en- | 
titled to occupy on condition of performing certain stipulated ser- 
vices for the lord, and rendering him a sort of rent in kind, com- 
posed of various articles of the produce of their holdings, as ‘ poultry, 
eggs, yarn, and other things, in conformity with ancient usage.’ If 
they are required to do more than the specified quar.tity of labour, 
they are entitled to wages. They are at liberty to leave the domain 
of the lord on discharging all that is due to him ; but they are seldom 
able, and not often willing to avail themselves of this privilege. 
They usually remain upon the estates on which they and their fa- 
thers have been accustomed to live, unless the decline of their land- 
lord’s fortunes, in which the tenantry must necessarily share, compels 
them to seek elsewhere an easier or securer livelihood. The general 
poverty of the country cannot be better evinced than by the fact, 
that ‘the want of peasantry is a general subject of complaint, espe- 
cially among those (who are the far greater number) whose estates 
are loaded with mortgages or other incumbrances ; such sometimes 
lose them, but cannot command the means of inducing others to 
settle on the land.’ Their condition is miserable in the extreme. 


-*'These people live in wooden huts covered with thatch or shingles, 
consisting of one room with a stove, around which the inhabitants and 
their cattle crowd together, and where the most disgusting kinds of filthi- 
ness are to be seen. ‘Their common food is cabbage, potatoes sometimes 
but not generally, pease, black bread, and soup or rather gruel, without 
the addition of butter or meat. ‘Their chief drink is water, or the cheap 
whiskey of the country, which is the only luxury of the peasants ; and is 
drunk, whenever they can obtain it, in enormous quantities. They use 
much saJt with their vegetable food, and, in spite of the heavy tax on that 
commodity, can never dispense with the want of it at their meals. I was 
informed, and saw reason to credit the accounts, that when the peasants 
brought to the market towns their trifling quantities of produce, a part of 
the money was first used to purchase salt, and the rest spent in whiskey, 
in a state of intoxication that commonly endured till the exhaustion of the 
purse had restored them to sobriety. In their houses they have little that 
merits the name of furniture; and their clothing is coarse, ragged, and 
filthy,-even to disgust. : 

‘This representation of the condition and character of the peasantry, 
though general, cannot be considered so universal as to admit of no ex- 
ceptions ; some rare instances of perseverance in economy, industry, and 
temperance, are to be found; and, unfavourable as their circumstances 
may be for the creation of such habits, they are here attended by the usual 
correspondent results. Some few peasants have been enabled to gain 
three or four allotments, and to employ their sons or hired servants to. 
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work for them; and there are instances of such persons making a still 
further progress, and being enabled to purchase estates for themselves. 
Such cases as these, however, occur so rarely, that though they produce 
individual comfort and wealth, they have no perceptible influence on the 
general mass of society, or on the surplus quantity of agricultural produc- 
tions.’ —pp. 27, 28. 


The estates in Poland are large, some of them of enormous ex- 
tent; and as both iands and titles are descendible to all the sons in 
common, (unless in some cases where the estate is fettered by an 
entail), the number of nobles would be prodigious, but for a salu- 
tary regulation which controls their number by a reference to their 
income. Nobility, however, is cheap in Poland. The.income re- 
quisite for a baron is equivalent to twenty-five pounds sterling. 
Seventy-five pounds a-year is the valuation of a count’s title; 
and a man (duly born) may be a prince for one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds per annum. No Jew can be the owner of land; 
but people of that race become occasionally the. subjects of v 
sudden conversions; and the mortgagee of a large property wi 
sometimes (though the instances are not numerous) embrace Christ- 
ianity in order to secure the estate. 

The far greater number of proprietors are in great embarassment. 
A mortgage, indeed, is deemed so much an ordinary and pro 
appendage to an estate, that the owner will usually talk of the an- 
nual interest, as a farmer in this country would speak of his rent, 
rates, and taxes. These involvements have become so general, that 


a measure was lately adopted by the diet, which, for its singularity, 
deserves to be noticed. 


‘A national bank is to be established, in which landowners who are in 
debt, whether on mortgage or on simple contracts, may deposit a schedale 
of their estates, and a valuation of them: this valuation is to be’ made b 
themselves, and it is calculated it will not be made too high, because as 
the present land tax is collected on the income, and future imposts are to 
be levied according to this valuation, few will be induced to give in more 
than the true value. On the valuation, an annual interest is to be paid 
to the bank, at the rate of six per cent. for twenty-eight years. This is 
to be considered as interest at the rate of four, per cent.; and two per 
cent. is to form the means of discharging, by compound interest, the prin- 
cipal in twenty-eight years. ‘The bank, on receiving the documents, is to 
deliver to the proprietors its debentures or certificates; when, twenty 
per cent. being deducted from them, they are made a legal tender for the 
payment of all debts; and on which four per cent. interest is to be paid 
by the bank. When the instalment of the first year is paid, the two per 
cent. is to be divided among all the holders of the bank debentures, by a 
lottery. ‘The drawers of the fortunate numbers will then be paid in full. 
The others will receive their interest, at the rate of four per cent., till 
their numbers are drawn prizes, some of which must, of course, wait till 
the expiration of the twenty-eighth year ; at which period, upon this plan, 
if it should work well, all the debts will be liquidated.’—p. 35. 


Mr. Jacob, with no little colour of reason, thinks it at least pos- 
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sible that the same embarrassments which led to the adoption of 
this measure will prevent its due execution ; and that it gives'a 
strong temptation toa needy proprietor to sacrifice his creditor to 
his present necessities. It is only a bad modification of a plan, 
which has been sometimes proposed, though fortunately without 
meeting much encouragement, within the last few years in this 
country. 

Jn Poland, as in Prussia, Mr. Jacob found the cultivation of 
wheat manifestly on the decline. In various instances, which are 
stated both in the report and the valuable appendix annexed to it, 
the price of wheat, when sold, did not amount to the cost of its 
pe uction. In case a demand for this grain should arise in ue 

and, it appears, that in addition to the increase of price whie 

would accrue from the allotting to the cultivation of wheat, lands 
now devoted to other purposes, there would be a very great increase 
in the cost of carriage from the most fertile provinces along the 
Vistula, to Dantzic, and thence to England. Mr. Jacob states the 
expenses attendant on the conveyance of wheat from Warsaw to 
Dantzic, and its preparation for shipment there, at twelve shillin 

per quarter, and estimates at eight shillings the freight from Dantzic 
to London. From Cracow to Dantzic, the whole expenses would be 
fifteen shillings a quarter, including the charges at the place of ex- 

ortation. But in the years from 1796 to 1799, when the e 

m the harbours of the Vistula were very considerable, these 
charges, on wheat sent from Warsaw, amounted to sixteen shillin 
and sixpence, and a corresponding difference must have existed in 
the expenses of consignments from Cracow, though no exact ac- 


‘count of these is given in the report. Mr. Jacob concludes his rea- 


soning thus :— 


‘If a duty in this country of ten shillings or twelve shillings per quarter 
was imposed, it would not allow of such a profit, on the supposition of the 
price being from sixty shillings to sixty-four shillings, as to induce any 
great exertions to increase cultivation in the districts bordering on the 
Vistula. ‘The chance of a rise occasioned by war, by a winter so severe 
as to injure vegetation, or by a rainy harvest season, might induce those 
of a speculative turn, to increase their growth of wheat; but those who 
have that turn, and have the means of indulging it, are so few, that they 
would produce no sensible increase in the general surplus.’—p. 53. 

We shall give but one more extract from this truly interesting 
document. It states the views of the intelligent writer on the pro- 
gressive exhaustion of a corn-country engaged in a course of per- 

etual exportation. If these views be sound, the apprehension that 
gland could, by any change of policy, be very largely supplied 
with bread-corn from the north of Europe, is little better than an 
idle day-dream. And we own that to our understanding the facts 
which Mr. Jacob has adduced in support of these views, both in 
the report and the appendix, appear perfectly irresistible. 
‘It has been frequently remarked, that the exportation of corn from 
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any country, if long continued, must tend to exhaust the soil, unless some 
articles, capable of becoming converted into manure, are introduced to 
compensate for the injury. Many parts of the north of Africa, and of 
Asia Minor, which formerly supplied large quantities ef corn to Europe, 
have since become deserts. Perhaps one of the chief causes of the pro- 
gress we have made in agriculture, and of the superior productiveness of 
our fields, has arisen from our exporting but few, and importing many of 
those articles which are capable, when decomposed, of becoming manure, 
and being applied to renovate the soil, as much or more as it is exhausted 
by cropping. : 

‘From Poland, for nearly two centuries, according to the document in 
Appendix, No. 24, the exports of corn have been very large, whilst, on the 
other hand, nothing has been imported, deserving of notice, which could 
be converted into nutriment to the svil. 

‘The system of rotation by which two crops of corn are raised in suc- 
cession, and nothing is administered to refresh the land but a fallow, 
would exhaust the best soil with which we are acquainted. 

‘In every part of my journey through Poland, the impression commu- 
nicated, in looking at the fields, whether with growing crops, in stubble, 
or under the operations of the plough, was, that they were approaching to 
a state of exhaustion from excessive cropping. | 

‘This view, which the rotation of crops and the face of the country 
suggests, is confirmed by the statistical facts, which shew that its power 
of supplying the wants of other countries is greatly diminished. The re- 
turn of peace, after more than twenty years of extensive warfare, is com- 
monly supposed to have increased the productions of the soil, and to be 
the cause of the depreciation of prices, which has been the general subject 
of complaint in every part of Europe. In Poland there has been no sen- 
sible increase of numbers, except within the last six years, when Germans, 
emigrant work people, to the number of 250,000, have established them- 
selves in the different trades to which they have been accustomed in their 
native country. 

‘On comparing the surplus quantity of bread corn which Poland has ex- 
ported in a series of the same number of years, we shall see what has 
been the falling off. : 

‘In the eleven years (see Appendix, No. 15) beginning with 1795, and 
ending with 1805, the exports of wheat from the mouths of the Vistula, 
were 5,059,163 quarters or 438,263 a-year, on the average of the period. 
In the eleven years, beginning in 1815 and ending with 1825, the exports 
from the same ports were 1,669,027 quarters, or on the average of the 
period, 151,729 quarters per year. In the latter period, indeed, 78,265 
barrels of flour were exported, supposing them to be all wheaten flour, it 
will increase the quantity 39,132 quarters, reckoning that two barrels are 
the produce of one quarter of wheat. In the first of these two series of 
years, the rye shipped at the same ports was 1,680,096 quarters; and 
that in the last series only 456,192 quarters.’—p. 42. 


The picture which Mr. Jacob draws of the condition of a people, 
depending upon agriculture alone for employment and subsistence, 
* May operate as a useful lesson to those fanciful speculators on the 
destiny of nations, who decry cheap food from an 1 treme cm 
that the growth of manufactures may, some day or other, convert 
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England into “one great town.” That wealth and civilization, 
the comforts, the enjoyments, and the dignity of man in social 
existence, can only advance in company with those arts which givé 
employment to classes consuming the produce without engaging in 
the cultivation of the soil, is a truth of which it would be difficult 
to find a better illustration, than a contrast between commercial 
and manufacturing England, and agricultural Prussia and Poland, 
There is no magic in the name, no peculiar virtue in the soil of 
this island. It was once a barren, woody, and thinly peopled coun- 
try. To ingenuity and enterprise, the children of free institutions, 
the parents and nurses of trade, commerce, and manufactures, we 
owe those very proud and princely fortunes, drawn, indeed, appa- 
rently directly from the produce of the soil, but, in truth, derived 
from those complex causes which make up the value of the nation’s 
income. Without cattle to manure the soil, it would soon become 
poor, like that of exhausted Poland. Without a commercia! po- 
ee these means of fertility would be denied to us, as to the 

oles and Prussians. We smile at the idea of a prince with an™ 
income of £125 a-year. We, too, would have our pauper princes, 
if England had not long since ceased to be what Poland yet re- 
mains—an agricultural nation. } 








Art. II. The Lives of the Right Hon. Francis North, Baron Guilford, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal under Charles II. and James II. ; 
the Hon. Sir Dudley North, Commissioner of the Customs, &c.; and 
the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, &c. By the Hon. Roger North. A new Edition, with Notes 
and Illustrations, Historical and Biographical. 3 Vols. 8vo. 36a, 
London. Colburn. 1826. “ 


Tuis is a most amusing cabinet of family portraits.. For here we 
may be said to have four whole length pictures of as many brothers 
of the house of North, besides many less elaborated heads and 
outline sketches of the secondary worthies of the same race: the 
curiosity of the collection consisting in this, that while a strong 
family resemblance pervades the whole, a separate and even oppo- 
site character has been given to each subject by extraneous cir- 
cumstances, by difference of pursuits, and accidents of fortune. 
Hence there is full as much variety and individual contrast, as 
there is general conformity in the series. The habits of thought 


and action, engendered by the different professions and stations in 
which these brothers moved, have thrown peculiar shades of ex-— 
pression over their several characters and dispositions; while there 


is still discernible throughout them all those habitual iines of deli- 


beration and wariness, which were the common features of the race. 


‘Thus, of our four ‘whole lengths,” we have, first, the Lord 
Keeper, beyond all dispute the greatest and most distinguished ' 
personage in the generation:—a man of talent and goodness, a. 
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shrewd and'laborions lawyer, a well-intentioned statesman, and, to 
his family, a most affectionate and generous benefactor; and yet, 
withal, penurious in his early habits, and servile in working his rise 
at the bar; as a judge, whenever popular prejudice was to be en- 
countered, most passive and craven-spirited ; and, as a politician, 
an avowed supporter of arbitrary principles, a faint and timid 
opponent of the bold bad men who surrounded him, and an exem- 
play model of temporizing cautious subserviency. 

ext to this strange compound of wisdom and weakness, of 
virtuous purposes and unworthy artifice, we have his brother 
Dudley ; who, from being early thrown upon the foreign world to 
seek his fortunes as a merchant, had engrafted a more rude and 
vigorous temper upon the native mildness and pliancy which be- 
longed to the genius of his house. As a trader, he had commenced 
by exhibiting the Lord Keeper’s qualities of quiet sagacity, un- 
wearied perseverance in business, and admirable adroitness in 
ingratiating himself in men’s favour. But travel and enterprise, 
exposure to Canger, and familiarity with personal vicissitudes, had 
stamped his nature with a bolder impress: fearless and active, a 
sanguine and successful adventurer in the fields of commerce, he at 
a later period of his career carried the same spirit into political life, 
and served the government of Charles II. and his successor, during 
the rage of party, with a straightforward intrepidity and careless- 
ness of personal hazard, which, whatever we may think of his 
cause, certainly offered a very curious contrast with his brother’s 
timidity. 

Our third portrait differs altogether from the two preceding. 
John North was even more unlike the merchant than was the Lord 
Keeper. With profound learning, and intense application, he was 
no more than a sensitive, apprehensive scholar, who shrank from 
the touch of public society, and almost dreaded communion with 
the world. The Lord Keeper had plunged into the turbulerice of 
law and politics ; the merchant had traversed ocean and continent; 
but the scholar scarcely quitted the cloistered cells of: his college. 
Yet he rose in the university and the church, with the same dis- 
cretion and judgment which had advanced his brothers in wealth 
aud dignity; and the three men are remarkable instances of a 
s'milar course of success, attained in different paths of: industry, 
aiid by characters in general oppositely constituted, but agreeing 
in the common possession of those invaluable requisites of judg- 
ment, prudence, and perseverance. pi ; 

Our fourth and last of these family portraits is that of the affec- 
tionate artist, who has painted the other three, and who, in exe- 
cuting this tribute of fraternal love, has: unconsciously set ' before 
us the features of his own character in most amiable and delightful 
colours. .Roger North, the youngest of the brothers, survived — 
them ali, and devoted himself to the undertaking of their biography. - 
He was, even more than Dudley and John, deeply indebted, all 
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his early life, to the fostering protection of their ‘ best ‘brother,’ his 
emphatic and coustant term for the Lord Keeper; and there ig 
something very beautiful in the spirit of grateful love that breathes 
throngh every line of the most elaborate of these performances, 
which he has dedicated to the honour of his kindest protector and 
ardian. It is manifest that he idolizes the memory of his ‘ best 
rother ;’ that he has set up his image in his own heart for the 
standard of perfection, and that he can see neither error nor uns 
worthiness in the ways of the Lord Keeper. 

Accordingly he is, notwithstanding his partiality, the most artless 
of biographers; for, in the fullness of his veneration, he records 
every act of his hero, and believes that nought but honour can 
attach to the most questionable of his proceedings. He gives us 
a much higher opinion of his own excellence, than of that of any 
of his brothers; with a host of prejudices, he was evidently a sin+ 
cere lover of truth; with no bitterness in his nature, he was bold 
as Dudley himself in upholding the reputation of his departed 
brothers; and, if we may judge from the tenor of his work, a 
being more warm-hearted and grateful, more devoted to others, 
and thoroughly forgetful of self, can no where be instanced in all 
the records of human affection. Writing, for the most part, in 
the third person, he scarcely mentions himself, except incidentally as 
the younger brother of his heroes ; and he in no instance obtrudes 
his own claims upon our attention. This absence of all egotism 
renders his character, as he unwittingly developes it, the greatest 
charm of his volumes: the sincerity of his eulogies on the dead is 
above the suspicion of intentional flattery ; his mental servility has 
the purity of gratitude ; and even his adulation is a virtue. . 

Besides the amiable impression which Roger North has be 
queathed to us of his own simple minded character, his interesting 
domestic narrative of the struggles through life of a whole family, 
and of the bonds of affection and fellowship in which the four 
brothers were tenderly united, there are many other little points m 
these memoirs which have accustomed us to consider them. as 
among the most attractive examples of our old national biography. 
There is a quaintness and raciness about the author’s style, and it 
is interlarded with a profusion of wise saws, and proverbial phrases, 
which most amusingly illustrate the familiar idiom, and colloquial 


‘tone of the age. ‘T’he book is composed without the slightest am- 


bition of ornament; the biographer evidently wrote as he would 
have spoken; and his language.is precisely what we must receive 
as the conversational manner of the gentlemen of his day. It isa 
complete mine of our “ mother English” of the seventeenth cen+ 
tury ; homely, and frequently, to our modern ears, even coarse, mM 
expression and epithet ; but nervous and forcible, and developing 
very singularly the careless simple naiveté of the writer. Hence; 


in his unpolished earnest manner, he often surprises us by the 


~ uncouth but vigorous delineation with which he. can strike off the 


peculiarities of habit and character. 
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Moreover, there is to be found in these biographies no inconsi- 
derable mass and variety of incidental circumstances, which strik- 
ingly illustrate the manners and opinions of the times, and parti- 
éalanly the professional customs of the — legal, commercial, 
and collegiate life. ‘The memoirs of the Lord Keeper, especially, 
exhibit by far the most lively and familiar sketches which we pos- 
sess of the practice of the courts during the last half of the seven- 
teenth century, as well as of the characters of the lawyers who 
flourished in that ‘olden time ;” and we know no book, which, 


‘with its garrulous, curious, details, will afford more entertainment 


and interest in this respect, either to the legal or the general reader. 
The biographer was himself a lawyer, and in recounting“ his 
brother’s professional career, he has naturally introduced very 
animated portraits of most of his distinguished contemporaries, 
at the bar and on the bench, with whom he was personally ac- 
uainted. . 

After the partiality which we have expressed for these pieces of 
old English family biography, it will be imagined that we are dis- 
posed to applaud the present republication of the series. It is, 
indeed, the first occasion on which the three lives of the lawyer, 
the merchant, and the scholar, have been collected into a anak 
work. It was not until so late as the year 1740, long after the 
death of the biographer, that his son, Moldings North, originally 
published the first of them, that of the Lord Keeper, in a single 
quarto volume; and he afterwards printed the other two lives in a 
second quarto, in 1742. The life of Lord Guilford was repub- 
lished some years ago; but the memoirs of Sir Dudley and Dr. 
John North did not accompany it, although the author had cer- 
tainly intended the three pieces to form one work. They have all 
long been familiar to the lovers of our old literature ; but the pre- 
sent book, in its complete form, will, we have no doubt, compose 
an agreeable novelty for the public at large. | 

Of the edition before us, it is only necessary to add, that it is 
printed with sufficient care; but the ambitious promise of ‘ notes 
and illustrations, historical and biographical,’ is scarcely justified 
by the few and meagre remarks which are thinly scattered over 
the margin; and the editor, in his introduction, has not avoided 
the too common error of exaggerating the importance of his sub- 
ject. We believe few well-informed readers will agree in his ex- 
travagant estimate of the work, as throwing more historical light 
on the times of which it treats, than is to be ‘ derived from an 
other memoirs relating to the same period, with the exception of 
Burnet, and the lately published Stuart MSS.’ The chief value 
and interest of the collection at the present-day, is in its illustra- 
tion of domestic life and manners, in its narrative of the personal 
characters and fortunes of its heroes, and in the sketches which 
we have praised of the old lawyers: but ¢ertainly not in its mere 
political or historical matter. “Where the biographer indulgés in 
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comments upon public events, it is only to display his egregious 
partialities and prejudices; and even admitting, with the editor, 
enerally, that we may gather some desirable insight into the 
eelings and views of party, from the extravagant bias of such 
contemporary evidence, we should really be at a loss to discover in 
what respect these memoirs throw any additional light upon the 
historical transactions, and political intrigues of the ‘memorable 
period between the restoration and the revolution.’ In truth, we 
cannot point to a single historical fact of value in their contents, 
that may not be found in the common authorities, and if the book 
is to be classed only among the chronicles which record the courtly 
and political gossip of the same day, it must take its place far 
below the entertaining diaries of Evelyn and Pepys. 

Looking upon the whole work, however, chiefly as biographical, 
we proceed simply to select for notice a few of the most remark- 
able particulars in the fortunes of the three brothers. Francis, 
Dudley, and John, were the second, third, and fourth survivin 
sons of Dudley, Lord North. There were, besides daughters, 
three other brothers. The eldest, who succeeded to the title, sepa- 
rated himself from his brothers, deserted them, unassisted, and with 
very slender provisions, to work their own rise in the world, and 
rendered himself an alien from the affection which they cherished 
for each other. In later life, he espoused opposite principles in 
politics from those to which the other five adhered, and attached 
himself to the ‘ faction,’ as Roger is fond of designating the country 
or Whig party: ‘for which reason, and other family differences, 
they corresponded little with him.’ He is accordingly dismissed 
with a brief record. The fifth son, who became, under Dudley’s 
protection, like himself, a ‘Turkey merchant, had no remarkable 
fortune, and died abroad: and the sixth and youngest (our bio+ 
grapher) was, under the Lord Keeper’s auspices, fortunate at 
the bar. | 
_ Lord North, the father, appears to have been a kind and good 
parent; but his power of providing for his numerous progeny was § 
small. His father ‘had consumed the greatest part of his estate 
in the gallantries of King James’s (I.) court, or rather his son, 
Prince Ricco! and Roger thefore describes the Norths as a ‘half 
decayed family, with a numerous brood, and worn out estate.’ 
These circumstances are to account for the straits to which the. five 
younger brothers were reduced in their outset of life, and may also 
explain the necessity which compelled a nobleman, with a ‘sacrificé 
of aristocratical pride not very usual in those days, to put out his 
sons to professions and trade, as if he had been a mere country 
gentleman or citizen. Hence, too, it was, that when the poverty 
of their house had obliged the brothers wholly to shift for them- 
selves, and when Francis had led the way to success, he became, t0° 
his honour, the support of all the younger, the second father of 
the race, and, in the grateful eulogium of his biographer, the © | 
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‘ Columen familiz et fastigium domfs.’ 


In the infancy of the future Lord Keeper there was little re- 
markable. He was early sent to school, but there received ‘ ver 
indifferent tutorage,’ for it was in the fanatical time of the pseudo- 
commonwealth; and ‘ the master was a rigid presbyterian, ‘and his 
wife a furious independent. This woman used to instruct her 
babes in the gift of praying by the spirit, and all the scholars were 
made to. kneel by a bedside and pray ; but this petit spark was too 
small for that posture, and was set upon the bed to kneel with his 
face to a pillow.’ As men, quoth Roger, very often cross the 
humour of the age wherein they had their first education, young 
North, from being sent for divers years from one of these fanatic 
schoolmasters to another, imbibed a rooted aversion to the whole 
religious and political party to which they belonged; and this 
youthful prejudice influenced all his future public life. He was at . 
last, however, placed under a ‘ cavalier master,’ and had become 
already an excellent scholar, when he was entered a fellow com- 
moner of Cambridge. After having there farther imcreased his 
stock of knowledge, he was removed to the Temple, and, in due 
course of time, admitted to the bar in 1655, 

As a legal student, with a very straitened allowance, he lived 
with laudable parsimony, and studied with indefatigable diligence. 
It is amusing to observe the keen professional relish with which his 
biographer recounts the progress of his studies: his diligence in 
putting of cases, commonplacing his reading, and so forth; being 
used, ‘ after the fullness of the reports in a morning, about noon 
to take a repast in Stamford, Crompton, or the Lord Coke’s Pleas 
of the Crown, &c., and the antiquarian law books.’ So also he 
had such an appetite for the Year-Books, that he was wont to pre- 
fer one of them ‘ before any comedy!’ He never frequented either 
dancing or fencing schools, despising the opinions of the ‘ female 
faction, as Roger is pleased to term the ladies, and holding in 
grave abhorrence the ‘ decorums of the step, and the skill of parry 
and thrust, fur one who was to wear a long robe, and contend 
only with his oral faculty.’ Yet he did not disdain the cheerful 
recreation of a petit supper and temperate. glass-with his friends, 
and was ready to take his part in ‘ every decent thing, as gammon, 
gleek, picquet, or even the merry main, but ever had a notable 
regard to his purse!’ His greatest delight, however, ‘in the way 

-of relaxation, was music, in which he was a proficient, on the bass 
or lyra viol.. This was, all his life, his favourite relief from the 
drudgery of the law. 

.. After he was called to the bar, his industry and legal acumen _ 
. were soon rewarded with success; and one of the first uses to which 
he applied his young gainings, was very honourable to him. His 
father could only give his brother Dudley a single. hundred: pounds 
for-his first mercantile venture ; but the youthful lawyer lent: him 


double that.sum, which was all the wealth of his own slender purse. 
VOL. SII, x 
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An early friendship with the son of Sir Jeofry Palmer, attorney 
— was the young lawyer's first step to advancement ; for Sir 

eofry conceived an affection for him, and so high an opinion of 
his abilities, that he threw much practice in his way. He needed 
only an opportunity of showing his powers, and thenceforth ‘he 
walked the public stage of business ever erect and rising,’ as his 
biographer quaintly remarks; ‘and made no retreat or exit but 
one, and that was from the top of his preferment and the world 
together.’ . 

{t was by Sir Jeofry’s interest that he was retained for the crown 
after the restoration, in the celebrated writ of error case, which 
was brought by the Commons to reverse the well known judgment 
obtained by Charles I. against five of their members (Hollis and 
others), for a riot in holding the speaker in hischair. North argued 
for the crown, upon this occasion, before the House of Lords, with 
soAnuch ability and zeal, that, though the Commons prevailed, he 
was immediately made of the king’s counsel. This preferment, 
with the advantages of precedence at the bar which it gave him, 
was soon followed by a vast increase of his practice; and his own 
personal deportment wonderfully promoted the success of his legal 
attainments. The account, indeed, which his biographer unscru- 
pulously gives of his numerous artifices to secure the sata of the 
court, is exceedingly amusing. He never opposed or thwarted the 
bench, and here his servility knew no bounds. If a judge gave 
an opinion wrong in law, he ever echoed ‘ Ay, my lord,’ to the 
error ; if it was adverse to his own client, his cry was still the same: 
‘for he used to say, that contradiction had but made the judge 
more positive against him, and had only weakened his own credit 
against a better occasion.’ ‘This cunning pliancy, joimed with his 
more worthy qualities, soon marked him in those times for a risin 
man; and the great Hales made an early prophecy of his future 
eminence. ‘‘ Make way for the little gentleman,” said the chief 
justice, who once saw him bustling into court, “for he will soon 
make way for himself.” . 

We need not follow the successful advocate’s rise through its 
next gradations of the solicitor and attorney generalships, nor 
pause to describe his entrance into parliament, his continually in- 
creasing importance, and his final elevation, after his toilsome 
career at the bar, to the dignity of chief justice of the Common 
Pleas. Now Sir Francis North, and a privy councillor, his devo- 
‘tion to the court was finally rewarded, at the close of the year 1682, 
with the dignity of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and a peerage, 
by the title of baron Guilford. And here his biographer feelingly 
records one more instance of the nothingness of human greatness. 

He declares, that ‘ for conformity of language, he calls ‘this last 
step a preferment; but, in truth, it was the decadence of all the 
joy and comfort of his life; and instead of a felicity, as commonly 
reputed, it was a disease, like a consumption, which rendered him 
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heartless and dispirited until death came, which only could com- 

ete his cure.’ : 

Unquestionably intending well for the public weal, and above 
reproach in his personal character, he wanted, in his high political 
capacity, the courage, or the power, to restrain the tyranny and 
corruption of the unprincipled monarch and government that he 
served. His natural timidity made him fearfal of becoming the 
victim of political enemies; and his integrity revolted from some 
of the measures in which he suffered himself to become a passive 
instrument. Yet he still clung to office, and had not the reso- 
lution to insist on resigning the custody of ‘that pestiferous 
lump of metal,’ which was the burthen of his declining existence. 
He did not long survive the accession of James II., and may truly 
be said to have died of no other disease than the irritation and 
agony that had been preying upon his mind, and gradually under- 
mining his constitution, for all the last years during which he held 
the great seal. | 

To so brief an outline as we have here been able to offer of 
the Lord Keeper’s life, we might despair of communicating any 
of the charms of his attractive biography. Its rich fund of” legal 
anecdote, its animated characters of many celebrated contempo- 
raries, of his own profession especially—such as Hales, Scraggs, 
Saunders, Maynard, and the detestable Jefferies—and its picture 
of the private life of the hero, which so admirably familiarizes us 
with the manners of his age: all this we must be contented to pass 
over with a mere recommendation to the reader, who is desirous of 
a few hours’ easy and even profitable entertainment, to turn to the 
work itself. We shall, however, afford one extract touching the 
Lord Keeper’s courtship and marriage, both as a specimen of his 
biographer’s manner, and because it whimsically elucidates his 
lordship’s business-like and wary mode of proceeding on the most 
‘interesting occasion’ of his staid career. He certainly was no 
eee pretender to the sentiment of the tender passion; and 
if all our forefathers of his day were of his mind, there must have 
been some marvellous thrift, and sad lack of romance, among them. 


‘ After he was called to the bar, he applied himself closely to the atten- 
dance and operations of the law, and wanted refreshment, such as was 
reasonable to be enjoyed at vacant times; and he was weary of being at 
the loose hand as to company, which he could not have, at all times, t 
his mind. He was no clubster listed among good fellows; and often 
passed his evenings in walking, or solitary (if it may be so termed, when 
he had only me with him), rather than join in any promiscuous society, 
or of such as were not either in his friendship, or distinguished by some 
notable talents that recommended them. And he thought it would be 
an ease to his mind to know continually, after his business done, what 
was to become of him; and that he thought best provided for by a famil. 
and housekeeping ; which is never well settled without a mistress, as well 
as a master of a family. These considerations inclined him to look out 
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‘for a suitable match. And, to say truth, his constitution required it as 
much as any man’s whatever; but, being excessive modest, and by reso- 
lution virtuous, he was solicitous and ardent in the pursuit of it, and not 
a little encouraged by a manifest feeling he had of success in his pro- 
fession, which dismissed all fears of the lean wolf. And not being insen- 
sible of a fair character in general, which, together with some quality and 
happy relation that fell to his share, he fancied he might pretend to as 
good a fortune in a match, as many others had found, who had less reason 
to expect it; but without some advancement in that way, he was not dis- 
posed to engage himself. | 

‘That which sat hardest upon his spirits, was, how he should give a 
fair answer to the question, “‘ What jointure and settlement?” He used 
to own but one rood of ground in the world, that yielded him any profit, 
which was Westminster Hall; a meagre particular, unless he might have 
added, as Finch did, his bar gown £20,000. ‘There came to him a re- 
commendation of a lady, who was an only daughter of an old usurer of 
Gray’s Inn, supposed to be a good fortune in present, for her father was 
rich; but, after his death, to become worth nobody could tell what. 
His lordship got a sight of the lady, and did not dislike her: thereupon 
he made the old man a visit, and a proposal of himself to marry his 
daughter. There appeared no symptoms of discouragement; but only 
the old gentleman asked him what estate his father intended to settle 
upon him for present maintenance, jointure, and provision for children. 
This was an inauspicious question; for it was plain that the family had 
not estate enough for a lordship, and none would be to spare for him. 
Therefore he said to his worship only, “'That when he would be pleased 
to declare what portion he intended to give his daughter, he would write 
to his father, and make him acquainted with his answer.” And so they 
parted, and his lordship was glad of his escape, and resolved to give that 
affair a final discharge, and never to come near the terrible old fellow any 
more. His lordship had, at that time, a stout heart, and could not di- 
gest the being so slighted; as if, in jis present sinte, @ piduianic prc- 
fession, and future hopes, were of no account. If he had had a real 
estate to settle, he should not have stooped so low as to match with his 
daughter: and thenceforward despised his alliance. 

‘His lordship’s next amour was, in all respects, better grounded ; but, 
against all sense, reason, and obligation, proved unsuccessful. When 
Mr. Edward Palmer, his lordship’s most intimate and dear friend, died, 
he left a flourishing widow, and very rich. The attorney general, and all 
his family, had projected a match of their cousin North with this lady, 
who were no strangers to each other: nor was there wanting sufficient 
advices, or rather importunities, of the whole family, for her to accept 
him ; against which she did not seem to reluct, but held herself very re- 
served. In the mean time, his lordship was excited to make his appli- 
cation ; which he had never done, or, at least, not persisted so long as 
he did, but out of respect and compliance with the sense of that worthy 
family, which continually encouraged him to proceed. Never was lady 
more closely besieged with wooers: she had uno less than five younger 
brothers sat down before her at one time; and she held them in hand, 
as they say, giving no definitive answer to any one of them, till she cut the 
thread, and, after a clancular proceeding, and match with a jolly knight 
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of a good estate, she dropped them all at once, and so did herself, and 
them justice. There were many comical passages in this wooing, which 
his lordship, without much pleasantry, used to remember; and, however 
fit for a stage, would not muster well in an historical relation ; for which 
reason, as his lordship was dropped, Idrop them. ‘The unhappiness was, 


that he never could find out her resolution as to him; for she stood in 


some awe of Sir Jeoffry Palmer’s family, and would not break with them 
till she had provided herself another interest; and his lordship would 
not slight their excessive kindness to him, by deserting his post at;which 
they had placed him: so, between the one and the other, he was held at 
the long saw above a month, doing his duty as well as he might; and 
that was but clumsily, for he neither dressed nor danced, when his rivals 
were adroit at both; and the Jady used to shuffle her favours amongst 
them affectedly, and on purpose to mortify his lordship ;. and, at the same 
time, be as civil to him, with like purpose to mortify them: and his lord- 
ship was not so mystified by his amour,as not to discern these arts ; and 
nothing but the respects I hinted, could have held him in harness so long. 
For it was very grievous to him, that had his thoughts upon his. clients’ 
concerns, which came in thick upon him, to be held in a course of bo-peep 
play with a crafty widow. And I have heard him often say, that he never 
was, in all his life, more rejoiced, than when he was told that madam was 
married ; whereby he was escaped from a miserable confinement. And 
the fastidium, upon this occasion contracted, and his increase of business, 
which gave him little time to think of any thing else, diverted his mind 
from undertaking any more projects: and so he went on his way. 
‘Another proposition came to his lordship, by a city broker, from Sir 


John Lawrence*, who had many daughters, and those reputed beauties ; 


and the fortune was to be £6000. His lordship went and dined with the 
alderman, and liked the lady, who (as the way is) was dressed out for a 
muster, And coming to treat, the portion shrank to £5000, and, upon 
that, his lordship parted, and was not gone far before Mr. Broker (fol- 
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bith of the first child; but that would not do, for his lordship hated 
such screwing. Not long after this dispatch, his lordship was made the 
king’s solicitor general, and then the broker came again, with news that 
Sir John would give £10,000. “No:” his lordship said, “after such 
usage, he would not proceed, if he might have £20,000.” So ended that 
affair; and his lordship’s mind was once more settled in tranquillity. 

‘It is said that marriages are made’ in Heaven; and if frequent and 
unforeseen accidents (often to be observed productive of them) are any 
argument, the proverb hath countenance; for so it happened in his Jord- 
ship’s case: for, out of a contingent interview, a proposition sprang, 
pregnant with all advantages of honour, person, and fortune; more than 
which was not to be desired or expected. And it was for a match with 
the Lady Frances Pope, the middle daughter of three ¢o-heirs of ‘Thomas 
Earl of Down, who lived at Wroxton in Oxfordshire. ‘The eldest. was 
married to Mr. Soams, of Thirlow in Suffolk, within four miles of Cat- 
lidge, the seat of his lordship’s father. And, as the use is, the grave 
Countess of Down, with her two. younger daughters, attended the new- 
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iiatriéd couple to théir habitation, and made some stay there; during 
which time, the visits of joy came iu, and, amongst the rest, the family 
from Catlidge made their appearance ; and the countess and her daughters, 
in due time, made their return, which happened to be at a time when his 
lordship was at Catlidge. His mother laid her eyes upon the eldest un- 
married daughter, and, when they were gone, turned about and said, 
* Upon my life, this lady would make a good wife for my son Frank.” 
And, in short, at the next visit, with his lordship’s fair consent, she 
moved it to the countess, who consented that his lordship might make 
his advances. His next business was to muster what sums of money he 
could, in order to make an honourable proposition ; and, with £600 bor- 
rowed of a friend, he could compass but £6000 in all to join to her for- 
tune, which was esteemed at £14,000, for making the jointure and settle- 
ment intended to be £1000 per annum. After this, he ventured down 
with a decent equipage and attendance, and, in less than a fortnight, 
fixed his point with the lady, and appointed another time to come and 
finish what was so auspiciously begun. And then his lordship went with 
full attendance, and some friends; and, after the necessary writings were 


sealed, the lovers were happily married in Wroxton church.’—Vol. i. 
pp. 154—161. 


Our notice of the fortunes of Sir Dudley and Dr. John North 
must be yet more brief than the account which we have endea- 
voured to give of the Lord Keeper. Of the youth of Dudley, 
our Wettaber has entered into an amusing and even instructive 
account. He seems to have been a boy of rather questionable 
promise ; for he proved but an ‘ indifferent scholar,’ and the liveli- 
ness of his parts were evinced only by his dexterity in overreaching 
and defrauding his schoolfellows. It was these goodly indications 
of ‘ a genius for traffic,’ which seem to have determined his father 
to “breed him a merchant ;’ and he was removed to a writing 
school in the metropolis, to prepare him for a counting-house. 
Here ‘he enjoyed full liberty, and ran a great risk of being ruined for 
ever.” Every unseemly frolic of the town, cock-fighting, betting, 

ow ‘company, and extravagant expense for his means, he plunged 
into with avidity ; and it might be imagined, from his honest bio- 
apher’s confessions, that he was in the right road to the gallows. 
But in the midst of his irregularities, he had the resolution to make 
‘a short and sudden turn ;’ and having extricated himself from his 
youthful embarrassments by a stroke of knavery, he at once re- 
formed altogether, and commenced a more worthy career. His » 
character was, perhaps, determined by these early trials: even the 
pursuit of his headlong irregularities encouraged in him a nascent 


. ‘spirit of enterprise, and the same kind of resolution which he ex- 


‘erted ‘of checking himself in his course of extravagance, was re- 
es in many important emergencies of his after life, when he 
ew how by these. ‘short and sudden turns’ to evade the conse- 
‘quences of misfortune or error, and to strike out at once into a new 
and more prosperous path of fortune. : 
With his removal from the writing school to the house of a 
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Turkey merchant, commenced the useful activity of his life. He 
was soon entrusted with foreign ventures by his master; and was 
sent on a long trading voyage to Archangel, Italy, and Smyrna, 
where he at last settled for many years as factor. Here his good 
judgment and prudence, his mingled caution and decision, became 
so conspicuous, that notwithstanding several untoward events and 
difficulties, he triumphed over every impediment in his way, and 
evinced a very extiaordinary art in securing the general affection 
and esteem of his fellow merchants. The mere report of his cha- 
racter, produced an invitation for him to remove to Constantinople 
as partner in a celebrated. English mercantile house there. This 
rras ‘ the great crisis of our merchant-adventurer’s fortunes,’ and 
he converted it into the foundation of all his subsequent distinction 
and riches. He was raised by his supericr abilities to be the prin- 
cipal of the great firm to hia he had removed; the fortune, 
which he accumulated before his retirement, we may presume was 
very great; and he returned to his native country, after an absence 
of twenty years, but still in the vigour of life, to enjoy and improve 
his wealth. 

From the epoch of his arrival in England, our merchant entered 
on a new and uninterrupted course of prosperity and honour. His 
biographer admits, with his usual naiveté, that when ‘abroad he 
had been moderately vicious, but showed himself strictly virtuous 
at home.’ His personal character for integrity thenceforward 
certainly suffered no taint, and his eminence as a merchant was 
increased in the direction of the Levant company; but his most 
remarkable part in the world was latterly political. A bold and 
uncompromising Tory, he served his party and the court during 
the turbulence of Charles the Second’s and the following reign, 
with equal fearlessness and discretion. He took the shrievalty of 
London, at the personal desire of Charles, when the office was 
attended with danger; he was knighted, and sat in parliament; 
and he was called, by the merited reputation of his talents for 
business, first to the commission of the customs, and afterwards to 
that of the treasury. The revolution removed him from office; but 
his political enemies failed in their efforts to intimidate or molest 
him ; and he died peacefully a few years after his retirement. 

The busy life of Sir Dudley North has supplied his biography 
with a great mass of very entertaining matter. His memoir 
abounds with most amusing details of his travels and residence in 
the east, and with some really valuable information, taken chiefly 
from his own journals and letters, of the contemporary state of 
Turkey ; so that it would be difficult to find any where else so 
familiar and apparently accurate an account as is to be gained 
from these pages, of the laws and institutions of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and the condition, manners, and habits of its people, in the 
last half of the seventeenth century. The narrative of his subse- 
quent share in the politics of our own country, is also full of a per- 
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‘sonal and lively interest. But the curiosity of his memoirs is: in 











the animation and minuteness with which they record all the steps 
of his mercantile career, and develope the acuteness, dexterity, 
and assiduity, by which he built up his fortunes. Here the book 
offers a very uncommon and instructive piece of biography ; for 
the authentic lives of successful merchants have very seldom been 
written, and a few such recorded examples might be rendered full 
of utility for the guidance of the commercial youth. 

We turn lastly to the life of John North, the scholar of the 
family ; but it is only to lament onr inability to transfuse the quiet 
charm of the narrative into our pages. For there are no marked 
lines in his history, which can at once convey an impression of 
the silent though uneven tenor of his existence; and the hues of 
his mind were so delicate and shifting, that it is impossible tocatch 
and exhibit them in. such a microscopic view as we can afford. 
Yet the character which his biographer has altogether enabled us 
to conceive of him, from a number of little traits and anecdotes, 
is one of the most interesting and, in some respects, melancholy in 
all the biography of retiring and sensitive men of letters. In the 


‘mere vicissitudes of his life, there is little to record. He passed 
‘through school and college with the promise of excelling, as the 


event proved, in learning and learned taste; obtained a fellowship 
in Jesus College, Cambridge, and afterwards became Greek pro- 
fessor of his university; received some preferment in the church ; 


‘and was finally raised to the mastership of Trinity College, to 


which he had removed, and where he died. But this advance- 
ment, like his ‘ best brother’s’ elevation to the custody of the great 
seal, proved the bane instead of the happiness of his subsequent 
years, and had a great share in hurrying him to a premature grave. 
» The unhappiness of his existence was occasioned by the nervous 
morbid constitution which he had received from nature; and _ this 
corporeal tendency to apprehension and melancholy was aggravated 
by his sedentary and studious habits. He read and thought in- 
tensely, and his course of unremitting mental labour gradually 
wore out his feeble frame, and rendered him, in the process, a 
victim to the most painful hypocondria, and gloomy anticipations. 
Yet he is described, in his better hours, as an affectionate and 
cheerful companion, and by no means indisposed to the quiet en- 
joyments of society with a few chosen friends. His own: habits 
were abstemious rather than temperate; and the conjecture of his 
ee is probable, that if he had not condemned himself, to 
a life of rigid self denial and celibacy, he might have prolonged 
his life, and shaken off his mental distempers. 
But perpetual study was almost his only occupation, and the 


‘collection of a library his exclusive passion. He never published 


any of his vigil ty and burnt them all before his decease, except 
‘a little note book’ of his opinions, which accidentally escaped the 
flames. He appears never to have been satisfied with his own per- 
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formances; and so sensitively did he shrink from. exposing .th¢ 
fancied imperfections of his mind to observation, that his note beok 
contained ‘ the pleasant imprecation, ‘“ I beshrew his heart that 
gathers my opinions from any thing he finds wrote here.” 
Among his other morbid phantasies, he was haunted by night fears; 
he lived in horrid dread that he should die of the stone; he had 
always an unaccountable aversion to sit for his portrait; so ab- 
surd was his weakness on this point, that ‘it fretted him that the 
people in the street should look on him ;’ and so careful was he to 
obliterate even the least trace of his person, that ‘he would not 
leave the print in his bed, where he had lain, undefaced !’ 

The spectacle of such hallucinations in a spirit, which, for all 
the higher purposes of our being, was vigorous, acute, and clear, 
is one to excite far other emotions than those of levity or ridicule ; 
and a stroke of paralysis which overthrew the mind of this unhappy 
scholar, even before it utterly destroyed his imbecile frame, was 
only the sad consummation of that humiliating law of our nature, 
which in this life condemns our intellectual essence to share the 
weakness and decay of its worthless tenement. 


‘The seat of his memory was ruffled by the disease falling upon his 
brain and nerves, which had made such havoc, that he had no firm notion 
of himself, or of any thing; but had his experience to gather, and his 
understanding to frame over again. After he could lie awake and think, 
I guess he had some reflection that he had been over severe with himself 
by too much hard study and abstemiousness, which, possibly, had brought 
that disease over him; and then fancied he must cure himself by a course 
clean coutrary ; and, accordingly, he thought that now he must be merry 
and jelly. Pursuant to this (conjectured) model, the company, that as- 
sisted about his bed to entertain him, must find merry tales to tell, and 
if a little smutty, the mirth paid for it. The lighter sort of books, and 
frivolous comedies, were read to him, and he heard them with notable 
attention, and, at the quaint passages, was unusually affected, and often 
laughed, but (as his visage was then distorted) most deformly. He. 
fancied to admit a young gentleman of the college, one Mr. Warren, to 
be his reader in ordinary, who was very useful during his weakness, and 
deserves to be remembered with much respect. ! . 

‘After he was enfranchised from his bed, and had the entertainment 
they call walking about his chamber, and divers friends and acquaintance 
came and stayed with him, he gathered some little strength. But his 
levities still continued; and he used to please himself with rehearsing 
paltry rhymes and fables; and what with difficulty of utterance (for his 
speech was touched, and never perfectly recovered), and what with his 
unseemly laughing, it was long before he could get any thing well out; 
and at last he made but broken stuff of it. All this was inexpressible 
grief and mortification to his friends, seeing that dismal alteration. 
They had known his genius bright, and, in his health, solemn, grave, 
and instructive; and his mirth, when it happened, not without a flow of 
pleasant wit, and, as it ought to be, ever decent and without offence ; far 
from all suspicion of a possibility, that such levity of humour and dis- 
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“SNedurse should ever appear in him. He seemed as a high-flying fowl with 
one wing cut; the creature offers to fly, and knows no cause why he 
should not, but always comes, with a side turn, down to the ground, 
The doctor had some remembrances of his former forces, when he could 
mount up and fly ; .now, his instruments, on one side, failing him, he was 
forced to deal in low concerns, and reptile conceits, that scarce rose from 
the ground.’—Vol. iii, pp. 180—182. 


He lingered on for some time after he was reduced to this 
dreadful condition. From the period at which he had become 
master of Trinity he had been harassed by vexatious wranglings — 
with the senior fellows of the college, who, having been impronaal 
suffered by his predecessors to arrogate to themselves the entire . 
control over their body, were impatient of all other government. 
He endeavoured to support his own authority, and the statutes, 
with proper spirit, and regard to justice; but his bodily strength 
had finally broken down under the continual irritation with which 
the quarrel afflicted him, and the fit which struck him to the grave 
was produced by his last exertion to maintain the discipline of his 
college. The mental anguish which even this paltry struggle could 
inflict upon a being so sensitive and nervous, was shown by his 
injunction, when he felt himself near his end, ‘that he should be 
buried in the outer chapel, that the fellows might trample upon 
him dead as they had done living.’ 





Art. Ill. List of Petitions and Private Bills in Parliament, and Pro- 


ceedings thereupon, Session 1826. pp.11. Printed by order of the 
House of Commons. 


Tue parliamentary paper before us, which forms a part of the ‘ votes’ 
of the session, is a document of very general interest and import- 
ance. Although a mere alphabetical list of petitions and acts of 
parliament, yet it furnishes the only complete view of the progress 
of national improvement, and, at the present time, more particu- 
larly, exhibits some very curious contrasts with the state not only 
of wild speculation but of rational enterprise in previous years, 
The session of 1825 presented, in the vast mass of private business 
before parliament, a memorable, and, in many instances, a fearful ~ 
example of the excessive and extravagant energy with which any 
great principle is developed in this country. For two or three pre- 
vious years, the real prosperity of the nation, and the abundance of 
artificial capital, had called forth the most intense application of 
science to purposes of utility, and had united with it to give an im- 
to public improvement and private cupidity, quite unequalled 
in our commercial history. Much of this impulse was for good, as 
must invariably be the effect of any great movement of the human 
mind; and many noble and magnificent projects have grown out 
of it, and are going forward to their completion. But, on the other 
hand, a dreary number of absurd and ill-digested schemes have 
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crambled into rain, benefiting only their projectors and agents, and 
entailing misery upon a legion of blind and ignorant adventurers: 
The commercial distress which immediately preceded the meetin 
of parliament restored all these matters to a much more healthfal 
state; and, while it greatly diminished the number of petitions for 
private bills, it gave a very different character to the business of 
committees, by utterly annihilating that large class of joint-stock 
delusions which had maddened the community in 1825. At the 
saine time it is satisfactory to know, that the course of real improve- 
ment has not been retrograde ; and to perceive, as we do from the — 
list before us, that the country is still steadily advancing in the de- 
velopement of its agricultural resources, in making additions to the 
beauty and comfort of its cities and towns, in facilitating the means 
of its internal communication, and in affording new conveniences 
to its navigation. 

The petitions presented, and the bills read in several stages, or 
finally passed, in 1826, as compared with 1825, are as follows :— 


1825 1826 
Pctitions presented . : . 438 287 
Bills read first time : ‘ . 358 237 
Bills read second time. , - 329 219 
Bills read third time : ° . 294 206 
Bills which received the Royal Assent . 286 206 


It may appear extraordinary, considering the wide extent of 
commercial distress in the beginning of 1826, that a much greater 
diminution did not take place in the private business of parliament. 
Making every allowance for the number of projects for which the 
funds were previously raised, and of which their agents would na- 
turally press the legislative completion, we cannot but consider the 
circumstance as a satisfactory proof that the natural and substantial 
resources of the country are not seriously impaired. To enable our 
readers to judge of this fact for themselves, we have formed a clas- 
sification of the whole number of private bills of 1826 ; and, as a 
comparison with those of 1825, is, in many instances, instructive 
and curious, we subjoin a similar analysis of the bills for that year. 
The general heads of this division are as follows : 


es Ue a 
Petitions} Passed tran Passed 























Agriculture : ; 52 28 | 43 24 
Companies . 47 11 | 18 { 6 
Improvement of Towns . } 104 73 68 47 
Internal Communication . 4 146 | 108 4 105 83 
Navigation ° . | 24 15 10 4 
Private Regulation . | 65 51 | 43 42 
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In looking at the national results of the preceding table, the bills 
of Private Regulation must be withdrawn from the amount. ‘These 
relate to the settlement of estates, to divorces, and to other matters 
which, though very importaat to the individuals who are interested, 
and almost equally so to their lawyers, have no affinity with the 
course of public prosperity. {m 1825, therefore, we perceive that 
235 projects of general improvement received the sanction of law, 
and 164 in 1826. 

The system of inclosures furnishes the principal object of the new 
acts that have reference to Agriculture, and the tolerably prosper- 
ous and satisfied condition of the landed interests has enabled these 
plans to go steadily forward. We have reason to believe that the 
majority of these improvements do not originate with any wild 
desire, such as existed in the seasons of high prices, to force barren 
lands into cultivation. Indeed, the fullest rate of the corn market 
offers no temptation to this insane avarice. 

The age of Companies is passed. ‘The application of capital, in 
masses, to some splendid object beyond the reach of individual en- 
terprise will always distinguish Great Britain as long as we remain 
a.powerful commercial people. But the proper occasions for such 
public-spirited associations are comparatively rare y and the prin- 
ciple degenerates into a pestilent abuse when it is applied to an 
ignorant and impertinent interference with the smaller details of 


trade, endeavouring to crush the humble industry of individuals by 


the overwhelming power of capital alone. ‘The attempt could not 
succeed, for capital is only an instrument of success in its union 
with personal talent, industry, and integrity. We, therefore, rejoice 
in the extermination of the great shoal of these monstrous abortions 
—begotten by fraud upon credulity. ‘The session of 1826 has seen 
only eighteen applications to Parliament for authorities to establish 
companies; and of these eighteen six alone have passed. Of these 
six, three are for navigation and fisheries, two for water-works, 
and one for the encouragement of Irish manufactures. Such com- 
panies are of public benefit. It is remarkable, as a proof of the bad 
odour of mining speculations, that while there were ten projects of 
that nature before Parliament in 1825, there was only one similar 
petition in 1826, and that solitary scheme was abandoned. 

In the class of Improvement of Towns the decrease is certainl 
not so great as might have been expected from the shock whial 
commercial credit has recently received. Eleven bills have been 
passed in the late session for general building improvements, seven- 
teen for the erection of places of worship, markets, bridges, &c. 
five for the establishment of water-works, five for gas-works, one for 
paving, and eight for local regulations. Of the acts for building 
improvements five relate to London. 

Of the Internal Communications of our country we may be justly 
proud. The perfection of our roads and the extent of our canals 
connect the most remote districts in a manner which may be said to 
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ive an unity of purpose to the whole population. In 1826 sixty- 
four néw roads have been determined to be added to our. already 
amazing facilities of intercourse. Six new canals have also received 
the legislative sanction. The great question of the comparative 
merits of canals and railways will, in a few years, be decided. by 
a reference to the practical convenience and economy of each. In 
1825 nine railways were established by Act of Parliament, and in 
the late session twelve more have been put beyond the power of 
opposition. ‘That opposition has, we think, in many cases, been 
needlessly called forth. . The projectors of railways have been too 
sanguine, and the proprietors of canals too easily alarmed. The 
increasing wants and distinctions of traffic will provide ample em- 
ploy for each mode of conveyance. 

Under the head of Navigation it is only necessary to state that 
three acts have passed for the improvement of harbours, and two 
for the establishment of docks and quays. 

Having thus taken a rapid view of the progress of schemes of 
public improvement during the late session of Parliament, we may 
leave a more minute inquiry to those who, from professional mo- 
tives, or local interests, require fuller information. The Acts of 
Parliament are accessible to every person. Looking at these details 
broadly as we have now done, we think they present a variety of 
satisfactory conclusions to every lover of his country. It was our 
peculiar boast during a long period of warfare, when the energies 
of the nation were put forth with an almost convulsive strength, 
that the internal improvement of the country still proceeded with 
a sure pace. It is still our glory, at, during even a more trying 
period, that of great commercial embarrassment, we continue en- 
gaged in calling forth every resource which may essentially promote 
the prosperity, and increase the comforts of the nation. These 
efforts are not confined to particular districts, nor are they partial 
in their objects and effects. They are for the universal benefit of a 
large community, bound together by the same interests and obliga- 
tions. ‘They emanate from the people, and they are for the people. 
It may be the triumph of less happy states that they receive such 
improvements at the pleasure of their sovereigns. In Great Britain 
they spring at once from the intellect and energy of the whole po- 
pulation. ‘They are projected by science, they are encouraged by 
the enterprise of wealth, they call into activity the powers of labour 
for their completion, and the impulse which the whole nation re- 
ceives from each new improvement demands fresh improvements to 
support or to compete with those which are established. Artificial 
capital may give to such projects an unnatural, and, therefore, per- 
nicious impulse; but when they proceed, as most of those before 
us have done, from the legitimate wants of society, and the rational 
purposes of commercial enterprise, they are real blessings to the 


community ; and the state which continues to require them is still 
far from its apex of prosperity. 
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Art. 1V. Sandoval; or, the Freemason. A Spanish Tale. By the 


Author of Don Esteban. 3 Vols. 8vo. 17.88. 6d. London. Colburn, 
1826. : 


M. Luanos, the author of this tale, is an expatriated Spaniard, 
who appears to have mingled in some of the political scenes which 
he has described. But for this circumstance a very cursory exa- 
mination of its contents would have satisfied us that it was not 
worth the notice which we propose to take of it; and our only 
reason for occupying a few pages with some account of it, is to in- 
dulge the curiosity which its announcement may have raised amon 
our readers, and at the same time to save them the trouble and dis- 
appointment of toiling through its vapid and spiritless narrative. 

Sandoval professes to be a historical novel, recounting the ad- 
ventures of a young Spanish gentleman of the liberal party, from 
the year 1814, when the contemptible Ferdinand, on his release 
from the power of Napoleon, was suffered to re-establish the old 
absolute monarchy, until the revolution which, six years later, 
overthrew his despotism for a time, and set up again the short- 
lived reign of an impracticable constitution. The real object of 
the author has been, in fact, to offer a connected view of the poli- 
tical transactions which agitated Spain during all these six years; 
and accordingly he has made his hero both a member of the 
masonic or secret association, in which the designs of the revolu- 
tionary party are supposed to have been organized, and also a 
sharer in every abortive conspiracy which preceded the successful 
insurrection of the expeditionary army before Cadiz. ‘Thus, on 
the return from France of the Spanish army which had fought 
under Wellington in the great cause of the national independence, 
Sandoval is first introduced to us as a prominent agitator of free 
opinions; and he labours without success to secure the resolute 
fidelity of his comrades to the constitutional system, which Ferdi- 
nand, aided by the partisans of his despotism, was in the act of 
subverting. After the failure of these patriotic efforts, he falls 
naturally enough under suspicion of the royal government; his 
‘ aged father also, from being a notorious liberal, is persecuted, and 
obliged to fly the country for his life; and Sandoval himself re- 
ceives his parting exhortation to remain, and devote himself with 
all the energy of youth to the cause of freedom. 

Mina’s attempt to raise the constitutional standard in Navarre is 
made to supply Sandoval with the first opportunity of exertion ; 
and he assists in the unfortunate scheme of that celebrated chief- 
tain to surprise Pamplona. Escaping the disastrous issue of this 
enterprise, Sandoval next embarks in the equally rash and more 
tragical conspiracy of the ill-fated Porlier at Corufia. He of 
course is preserved from sharing the cruel death of his leader ; and 
after this catastrophe he proceeds to Madrid, where he engages 
deeply in all the meetings and plots.of the freemasons and secret 
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fraternities, who still perseveringly cherished the hope of revolu- 
tionizing Spain. Forhis next exploit, Sandoval is associated with 
Colonel Vidal in the meditated insurrection at Valencia, which 
was to have commenced with the assassination of the ferocious 
Elio, then governing that province as captain-general under the 
despotism. Here again Sandoval makes his escape, after the ca 
ture of the other conspirators and the fali of Vidal ; and the author 
finally removes him to the camp of the expeditionary army of 
Cadiz, that he may introduce him as a principal actor in the ephe- 
meral revolution under Quiroga and Riego, all the well known and 
thrice told circumstances of which are here once more repeated to 
us in tiresome and prolix detail. 

Such is the historical matter which the author has chosen to 
mould into so anomalous a shape; and he has interwoven in it a 
due proportion of all the materials which enter into the composi- 
tion of a common-place novel. We have, it is needless to say,. a 
love-tale with its attendant doubts and distractions, tenderness and 
jealousies, hopes and despair. Coupled with these is the vulgar 
machinery of an intriguing villain for the piece, selected of course 
from the cloister; a designing and brutal rival, who perfidiously 
injures the hero; and a brace of servants, a valet and waiting- 
maid, who share the confidence and distresses of the principal 
lovers, and emulate them at an humble distance by a passion for 
each other. By means of these agents, the author has contrived 
to interlard his politics with a sufficient quantity of outrageous 
adventures and ridiculous improbabilities to eke out three volumes 
—and the task is accomplished ! 

In compounding a motley work after this fashion, parcel political, 
parcel sentimental, the author has attempted an almost hopeless 
undertaking. He has to circumstances, which are delivered for 
historical and authentic, assigned actors and connections which are 
avowedly fictitious ; he has laid the reality of the scene in our own 
passing times, and almost under our own eyes; and he has hoped 
both to engage our interest in the creations of his fancy, and seri- 
ously to instruct us in the progress of public events! To such a 
confusion of truth and fable, all the objections commonly urged 
against the historical novel have a tenfold application ; and we can 
scarcely believe that the most brilliant union of imagination and 
skill would be sufficient to rescue such an attempt from the cer- 
tainty of failure. If we are to regard the tale as a historical 
sketch, the introduction of fictitious incidents is in itself sufficient 
to destroy all our confidence in the narrative where it is meant to be 
authoritative : if it is to be treated as a novel, nothing can be more 
absurd than to rest its foundation upon facts, with which every one 
is familiar who has looked for the last ten years into the columns of 
our newspapers. It would be about as feasible to construct a heroic 


poem upon the Manchester riots, or to turn the last Southwark 
election into a: romance. | 
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But all the natural difficulties and incompatibilities of the 
author’s design are rendered still more glaring by his total waut 
of consistent invention and descriptive power. He has not onl 
favoured us, in his preface, with a sort of apologetical dissertation 
upon the peculiarities of his plan, but has even so totally disre- 
garded all keeping and propricty in the narrative itself, as fre- 
quently to pause in the text to remind us that the personages, for 
whom he would solicit our interest, are fictitious. And to guard 
against the possibility of our yielding to the illusion of the story, 
or feeling any sympathy for the distresses and danger of its per- 
sonages, he is careful to distinguish, as he proceeds, between the 
historical portion of the work, and the imaginary adventures of 
its hero. 

The unskilful management and absurdities of the tale are almost 
too puerile for comment. Having been pleased to drive the father 
of Sandoval into exile almost in * the commencement of the first 
volume, and finding the old man’s part a superfluous one in the 
remainder of the piot, the author and the amiable hero appear to 
forget him altogether ; and such is the exemplary filial piety of 
Sandoval, that his parent is never represented as engaging a 
thought, ‘and his name is not even mentioned again, until, at the 
close of the third volume, he is restored to his country in the hap- 
piness of the denouement. Sandoval hasan only brother, Fermin, 
who espouses the servile party, and though a man of. virtue and 
honour, engages as a spy and an agent of the court among the 
soldiery to bribe and seduce them from their faith to the consti- 
tution. In this worthy office, he is employed also to corrupt San- 
doval himself; and the latter, in a private interview, during a long 
and interesting conversation, in which he scrutinizes the ‘stranger 
closely, fails in discovering his own brother, either by his figure or 
his voice! Of a piece with this wondrously probable incident, is 
another scene in the third volume, in which Sandoval, appearing 
incognito at a féte, gives his arm to his mistress Gabriela,—is ex- 
posed face to face to her gaze,—converses with her,—speaks long 
and earnestly to her of himself,—pleads his own cause as an inti- 
mate friend of her calumniated lover,—falls at her feet in the 
vehemence of his passion,—presses her ‘hand to his lips,—and yet, 
throughout all this highly dramatic situation, is never recognized 
by her, because he is disguised in an elderly gentleman’s wig! 

his same féte is adorned by a ridiculous account of a tourna- 
ment (!!), at which Sandoval, having changed his garb by the 
legerdemain of a moment, appears as a forlorn knight, insults the 
king before his court, and carries off the highest prizes, which he 
lays at the feet of Gabriela ; his prowess being regulated by the 
law, says our discreet nov elist, ‘by which the hero of a story must 
always be the very paragon of perfection.’ 

After such gross and palpable follies as these, the author’s ma- 
nagement of minor affairs will cease to surprise. We have a 
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contrivance (vol. i. p. 259) for exciting the jealousy of Sandoval, 
so threadbare and trite, that even a novelist of the Minerva Press 
would be ashamed of introducing it; in another place we have a 
spy, who openly takes notes in his  pewegt in the public room 
of an inn, of the conversation of the company; and, lastly, we 
have a general officer, who, in reply to Sandoval’s taunt at his 
cowardice, utters the following highly probable exposure of his 
own pusillanimity : ‘ “ Ay! but you forget that I was subject to 
a fever whenever a battle was to be fought,” said the quarter- 
master-general, ‘‘ and this simply because I worked up my courage 
to that degree of excitement, that it invariably brought on shi- 
verings. This, too, was my reason for accepting my present post 
of quarter-master-general, which obliged me to keep in the rear. 
Besides, meré courage is not worth a groat—that is a gift which 
almost every brute possesses; it is understanding, a knowledge of 
the ordinances, and above all, obedience, which are most requisite.” ’ 

But to specify all the extravagances and inconsistencies in the 
fictitious plot of the novel, would be an interminable task ; and we 
turn to make a few passing comments on its political matter, 
although there is not even here much more to applaud. As to the 
mere relation of the conspiracies of Mina, Porlier, Vidal, and 
Riego, there is really not a syllable in these narratives, verbose and 
tedious as they are, which we had not heard sufficiently before. 
Here we had anticipated no novelty, and we found none: but the 
title chosen for the book had in one respect roused our curiosity. 
We imagined that, in the adventures of the Freemason, the author 
had amalgamated some interesting particulars of the secret ma- 
sonic associations, which are thought to have constituted such 
important engines of patriotism or faction in Spain during the 
last twelve years; but we were utterly disappointed. The account 
which the novelist has introduced of such masonic meetings and 
proceedings is altogether uninteresting, and even ludicrous; and 
his descriptions prove, either, that he was not himself of the ini- 
tiated, and knows nothing of those associations, or else that the 
influence and dangerous vigour, ascribed to them by friends and 
foes, in organizing the elements of revolution have been prepos- 
terously exaggerated. In Sandoval, the agitators in these societies, 
whose measures are invested with pompous importance and mystery, 
prove to be mere old women and drivellers in their purposes; and 
the only fruits of their machinations which the author records are 
“* most impotent conclusions.” 

The outrageous spirit of party, and the violence and prejudice 
under which the work has been written, are other serious objections 
to its political statements; and where this bias is so ungovernably 
evinced, it is of course impossible to rely implicitly on any of the 
author’s representations or colouring, except in cases‘in which his 
fidelity has been established in advance by former writers of more 
impartiality. We may freely pardon the irritation of an exile, 
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whose theme is the political degradation of his country, and who 
dwells upon the ruin which has followed the utopian schemes of 
his party: but the unbounded virulence with which he declaims 
in every page upon the conduct of Ferdinand and his satellites, 
renders him but a very unsafe and suspicious authority. The 
Spanish clergy are the objects throughout of his rancorous hatred ; 
and the very enormity of the guilt which he attributes to that body 
18 sO monstrous and incredible as entirely to defeat its own object. 
His narrative is composed with all the unfairness of a furious par- 
tisan. Not contented, in that part of it which is intended to be 
historical, with painting the conduct of the king, the priesthood, 
and the whole despotic party, in the most odious light, he studiously 
darkens the picture by the introduction of many circumstances 
which are purely inventive ; the monk, who plays a prominent part 
in the picture, is an unnatural monster of wanton guilt and impiety; 
and the character of Ferdinand is wound to its climax of infamy 
by a brutal attempt upon the person of the heroine, which is 
wholly the coinage of the author’s fertile and well regulated 
imagination ! | 

e would gladly have escaped both from the historical topics, 
and political jargon, of this nondescript tale, and from its unin- 
teresting fiction, to have selected for observation a few sketches of 
Spanish manners, customs, or scenery. But even here the author 
has strangely wanted the animation and original talent to set 
before us the local and national peculiarities of his country and its 
people. In turning over his pages, we have really been at a loss 
to find any sketch of this kind—and there is absolutely nothing 
else—worth extracting. As our readers will probably expect us, 
however, to give a specimen or two of the author’s manner, we 
may as well, perhaps, take his description of Lavapie, the St. 
Giles’s of Madrid, and its ferocious denizens. ‘To this spot San- 
doval is supposed to have proceeded in search of his servant Roque. 


‘Having ascertained from Roque’s friend, as nearly as he could, the 
place in Lavapie where he was likely to meet him, Sandoval proceeded 
towards the spot with all possible haste, till at last he came to a lane 
where he heard, not far off, the twanging of guitars, and the sound of 
voices singing the lively and favourite dances of the manolas, called 
manchegas, and observed some of their women just entering the house 
from which the merry sounds issued. He hastened to the place, and 
knocking at the door demanded admittance in the usual way. ‘“ May I 
crave the favour of being admitted to participate in your pleasures ?” 

« « By all means,” said an old sybil, who opened the door to him, and 
gave him, in their common ridiculous style, some necessary directions, 
that he should not mistake his road. ‘The first passage, however, was 
so dark, that Sandoval was obliged to grope along as if he had been 
blindfolded, his head now and then touching the ceiling from which frag- 
ments of it crumbled down, and covered him all over with dust, while 
his feet occasionally stuck into the holes and crevices of the floor, from 
which, with great difficulty, he got his boots out. On reaching a small 
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court, his way became a little more discernible, both by the twilight 
which lent it its dim light, and by the clamour and din that issued from’ 
the room where the dance was kept up. As he entered the second pas- 
sage he heard more distinctly the obstreperous laugh and loud talk of 
the men, who giaced every other word with an oath or an obscenity, and 
the shrill and penetrating voices of the women singing their manchegas, 
and cutting their jokes at each other, mingling with the confused sounds 
of timbrels, guitars, one or two violins, and spirited stamping of the feet. 
He was almost tempted to turn back; but the hope of finding his servant 
there prevailed, and he proceeded towards the room, in which he dis- 
cerned a single lamp hanging from the ceiling, and scattering just light 
enough to enable them to see each other’s faces. The door of this room 
was so small, that Sandoval was obliged to stoop till his head nearly 
touched his knees; and as there was a step to be descended which he 
did not notice, he came into the room with that part of his body foremost, 
aid his heels cutting a caper in the air. “ Chica*, put out the light, for 
the gentleman is now a bed,” said one of the manolas, suddenly turning 
to one of her friends. 

‘A burst of laughter followed this sally, while the confused Sandoval 
endeavoured to disentangle himself from his cloak, and recover his upright 
position.—* "Tis the custom here, my darling, to pay for the bed om 
which we lie,” said another, approaching him with one hand fixed on her 
hip, and the other stretched out, and surveying him from head to foot, 
her head bent on one side, and nodding with a saucy impudent look, while 
she beat time with her toes on the ground. 

««* And pray what may your charge be ?”’ inquired he. 

« «The more you give us the better, my beloved,” she said, “‘ but we'll 
be reasonable, and have it in the right juice; Valdepetias, I trow you 
like. Well, then, slacken the strings of your pouch, and I'll send for an 

zumbret.” 

‘Sandoval thought it prudent not to object to this, and pulled out his 
purse (which happened to be tolerably well furnished, and on which more 
than one eager glance lighted) to take out a silver piece, which he gave 
to the mancla—* I see you love the king’s face,” said she, “ he is a good 
looking man enough in the yellow ones, but d—n me if I would exchange 
my Pepehillo for his royal person.” 

‘Saying this, she took the piece, and beckoning to a'tall majo, who 
was in earnest conversation with several others, gave him the silver, and 
spoke to him in a low voice, of which Sandoval only caught the two or 
three last words; but of which he did not know the meaning, as they 
were spoken in their peculiar slang. She then invited our hero to sit 
down, while the wine came, on one of the wooden benches which stood 
against the wall, where, once installed, she began to pour forth a volley 
of witticisms, which she occasionally seasoned with an oath, to render 
them more expressive Most of it, however, was lost on Sandoval, 
whose eyes were glancing from one corner of the room to another, endea- 
vouring to discover whether Roque was among the revellers. 

‘ The room, which might be about thirty feet wide by thirty-five long, 
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* «Corresponding in English to “I say,” or “ my dear,” ’ 
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was evidently too small for the company who were assembled in it, and 
who amounted to about sixty persons, some of whom were sitting squat 
ou the floor, round a bota*, which they occasionally lifted up to their lips, 
and. kissed with the devotional fervour peculiar to the manolas. Another 
group was seen sitting on a bench near a blind fiddler, whom they accom- 
panied with their guitars, while some of the girls, who stood by, added 
their own voices, and the regular sounds of their timbrels, to that of the 
numerous castanets of the dancers, who were in the middle of the room, 
executing with the graceful attitudes peculiar to this kind of people, their 
manchegas in sets of four persons of both sexes to each, all of whom 
joined to really fine shapes and well formed limbs the utmost elegance in 
their movements, and vivacity and expression in their countenances. 
The dress of the women was in their usual style—A mantilla pinned on 
the large knot of hair, which they wear on one side of the head, and 
falling gracefully, one end of it as low as the neck, and the other over 
the shoulder and arm. On their head, and between the plaits of the 
mantilla that conceal part of their ebony hair, peeped a rose or a pink of 
large size. Their small waists were tightly laced, and clothed with a 
silk spencer, fitting close, and having a variety of silk and silver fringes, 
and buttons of the same colour at the shoulders and cuffs. Their petti- 
coats, of different colours and stuffs, reaching only about the lower part 
of the calves of their legs, shewed beautiful net-work stockings of exqui- 
site whiteness ; while their small feet were enclosed in very small shves, 
all of coloured silk, graced with large bows, and just covering their toes. 
Their eyes, which they cast with such a roguish expression of conscious 
power as rendered them almost irresistible, were large, dark, and lively ; 
their countenances oval and regularly formed; and their complexions, 
though brown, were sufficiently pleasing, and free from that yellow tinge 
which bespeaks ill health, and the effects of intemperance in a southern 
climate. With respect to the men, their dress corresponded in every 
respect with that of their women. A bowl-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, 
clapped over the right ear, with a redecilla¥ underneath, enclosing the 
long tresses of their black hair, which they tie together in a large knot ; 
a short velvet jacket, fitting close to the body, and trimmed with silk 
buttons both on the shoulders and on the sleeves; an elegant vest, 
adorned with several rows of hanging silver buttons ; breeches, also of 
velvet, and similarly adorned about the knees ; snow-white stockings ; a 
pair of small shoes, decked with a magnificent bow of silver lace; and 
to complete the whole, a cloak lightly thrown over the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm at liberty. ‘Their countenances, equally expressive 
with those of their women, were covered with immense black whiskers, 
extending from their ears to their cheek-bones, and down to the corner 
of their mouths, in which they held their cigars, while their large dark 
eyes shone now fiercely, and now amorously, aceording as they were agi- 
tated by love or jealousy, merriment or displeasure.’ —Vol. iii. pp. 53—61. 


From this dangerous situation Sandoval with difficulty escaped 
with his life, after having been robbed. ‘The circumstances under 
which he is lightened of his purse, are, however, ridiculously im- 
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probable. A fight ensues among the women, one cuts the throat 
of another, the dancers fly in all directions, while Sandoval, by the 
aid of an old woman, escapes to a cockloft, where she locks him 
in. Groping about the room, he catches hold of the leg of a dead 
man, which throws him into despair. He rushes forward, bursts 
open a door into an adjoining apartment, where he beholds a corpse 
laid out in a coffin, and surrounded by lights. The corpse sud+ 
denly becomes instinct with life, rises from the coffin, stalks about 
the room with his hands in his pockets, and after freezin sigs, 
drop of Sandcval’s blood with terror, compels him to give‘up a 
his money and trinkets, and then—shows him the door! — For such 
a tragical termination of Sandoval’s visit to Lavapie, M. Llanos 
thinks it necessary to make the following apology. 


‘In justice, however, to the celebrated Besuguillo’s dancing parties, 
we ought to remark here, that the evening’s entertainment would not 
have ended quite so tragically as in that of the manolas; although it 
seldom terminated otherwise than by a formal cudgelling, the heteroge- 
neous nature of the company containing in itself every element of discord 
and strife. There were officer tailors, and gentlemen shoemakers, who 
are always at open war, the former ranking, in their own conceit, a step 
higher in the scale of society than the latter, and they scorning the pre- 
tensions of individuals, nine of whom they account are necessary to make 
a single man; besides, there were also to be found those rivals in news- 
mongering—barbers, and porters of public offices ; pettyfogging lawyers, 
and their counterpart, subaltern officers of the army ; gentlemen’s valets 
de chambre, and their loving friends, grooms and coachmen; and, lastly, 
military officers, and guardias de corps* in disguise, who were in the 
habit of visiting those rooms with the laudable intention of throwing all 
into confusion, and making riots,—the female part of the company being 
very well inclined to assist in those frolics, though (were men to judge by 
the finery, and almost elegant simplicity, of their appearance) no one 
would suspect them of being capable “ even of breaking a plate,” as the 
Spanish expression goes. —Vol. iii. pp. 71, 72. 


Here we stop. Our readers, most probably, like ourselves, will 
already have had quite enough of Sandoval and its author. 








Art. V. A Treatise on Diet: with a view to establish, on Practical 
Grounds, a System of Rules for the Prevention and Cure of the 
Diseases incident to a disordered state of the Digestive Functions. 


By J. A. Paris, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &e. 8vo. Underwood. London. 
1826. 


THERE is no subject which has so often exercised the pens of phy: 
sicians, as that of diet, and we do not know where, except perhaps ° 





* «Life guardsmen, a corps composed of sons of hidalgos, who hold 
the rank of officers in the other corps of the army, and who are in attend- 
ance on the king and the royal family.’ 
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in Moliére and Le Sage, the grave fraternity in question make so 
ludicrous a display of ignorance as in their treatises on this inter- 
esting subject. The contradictory opinions advanced by medical 
writers upon dietetics, have led some readers to believe that the 
learned authers knew nothing of the subject on which they have 
written, and that every thing may be eaten and drank with impu- 
nity ; while valetudinarian perusers of their ascetic precepts, eat 
their fish, flesh, and fowl, with the eternal fear of the doctor before 
their mind’s eye, and, to parody Shakspeare, 


Find tongues disease in books that nothing brook, 
In salmons stone, and gout in every thing. 


We are happy to see a sensible and popular essay on the sub- 
ject, at last put forth by a scientific man, whose name is well known 
both as an eminent physician, and the author of the Pharmaco- 
logia, and Medical Jurisprudence. His first principle is, that the 
quality of our food is of less importance than its quantity, and the 
circumstances under which it is eaten ; and he proceeds to lay down 
general rules, deduced from the structure and functions of the 
human body, and the chemical analysis of the various heads of 
food, from which a reader is to determine the sort of alimentary 
matter he is to take according to the particular nature of his case. 
Dr. Paris urges in reply to the vulgar maxim, that ‘man ought 
to live on such food as is presented to him naturally,” that man 
has no natural food, and that there is scarcely a vegetable which 
we at present employ that can be found growing naturally. Even 
wheat, rice, rye, barley, oats, &c., are not to be found wild; they 
have been changed by the application of the science of agriculture 
to such a degree, that it is now impossible for us to recognize the 


plants to which they were originally related. Dr. Paris proceeds 
to say, 


‘The acrid and disagreeable apium graveolens has been thus trans- 
formed into delicious celery ; and the colewort, a plant of scanty leaves, 
not weighing altogether half an ounce, has been improved into cabbage, 
whose leaves alone weigh many pounds, or into a cauliflower of consider- 
able dimensions, being only the embryo of a few buds, which, in their 
natural state, would not have weighed many grains. ‘The potatoe, again, 
whose introduction has added many millions to our population, derives 
its origin from a small and bitter root, which grows wild in Chili and at 
Monte Video. These few instances may suffice to answer the object for 


which they were introduced: the reader will find many others in the 
Introduction to my Pharmacologia.’—p. 6. 


To cookery, another powerful agent in the change of “ the ali- 
ment presented to us naturally,” we are indebted not only for 
loosening the texture, and softening the fibres, of our food, and 
thereby sparing us much labour of stomach, but also of rendering 
it more palateable; and this, according to Dr. Paris, materially 
stimulates the digestive organs. The antediluvian food was, un- 
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questionably, of the most simple and natural kind; but even men 
of the world before the flood very speedily found out the process of 
baking while masticating their oats. Chewing suggested the mill, 
the mixture with the saliva the fermentation of the dough*, and 
the warmth of the stomach gave the heat of the furnace. Sacri- 
fices introduced roast meat; and the butter poured over the burnt 
offerings gave rise to sauces. There is no doubt but that the 
“ pottage”’ of Scripture was meat cut up into minute frusta, boiled 
and seasoned; from this pottage came the whole tribe of soups, 
stews, haricots, fricassees, and sautés au supréme. Dr. Paris, 
however, abhors all these foreign refinements, and patriotically 
patronizes “ the roast beef of Old England.” = (p. 7.) 

The doctor divides his treatise into three parts. The first con- 
sists of a clear description, unencumbered with technical or un- 
usual scientific terms, of the nature, form, and functions of the 
organs of digestion. We refer such readers as are desirous of 
obtaining a distinct and popular anatomical view of this subject 
to pages 10—48. In the course of this part of his work, Dr. Paris 
strongly condemns tight stays, which in ladies prevent the healthy 
action of the liver, and ridicules the notion of milk and broth baths, 
which have sometimes been resorted to for the purpose of nourish- 
ment. He accounts for the coldness sometimes felt by health 
persons after dinner, by telling us, that perspiration is at its mini- 
mum while our food is in progress of dissolution in the stomach ; 
when the gastric juice has effected chymification, perspiration rises 
to its maximum. ‘The chyme, which is the food formed into a 
sort of paste in the stomach, receives the name of chyle when 
mixed in the intestines with bile and other secreted juices. Liquids 
holding nutritive matter in solution (broths for example), deposit 
their solid matter in the stomach, and the watery part is carried 
off in its separate state. Dr. Paris thinks that animal food is more 


stimulant to the lungs than vegetable aliment, and that fermented 
liquors are injurious to these organs. 


‘Ample experience,’ says he,‘ has taught us, that the nature of our 
ingesta is not a matter of indifference to the respiratory organs: diseased 
lungs are exasperated by a certain diet, and pacified by one of an opposite 
kind. The celebrated diver, Mr. Spalding, observed, that whenever he 
used a diet of animal food, or drank spirituous liquors, he consumed in a 
much shorter period the oxygen of the atmospheric air in his diving-bell ; 
and he, therefore, had learned from experience to confine himself upon 
such occasions to vegetable diet. He also found the same effect to arise 
from the use of fermented liquors ; and he accordingly restricted himself 
to the potation of simple water. ‘The truth of these results is confirmed 
by the habits of the Indian pearl-divers, who always abstain from every 
alimentary stimulus previous to their descent into the ocean. Those 
physicians who have witnessed the ravages of pulmonary disease will 
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readily concur in the justness of these views. The experiments of Dr. 
Prout would lead us to the conclusion, that less carbonic acid is given off 
from the lungs during the influence of an alcoholic stimulant; but he 
justly observes, that this may arise from its specific action upon the 
nerves: and, indeed, it appears probable, that the evolution of carbon 
from the blood is determined by nervous energy. The principal changes 
which the chyle undergoes during its passage through the respiratory 
organs, appear to consist in the more perfect elaboration of some of its 
principles ; for instance, the albumen is converted into fibrin, and the 
colouring matter acquires its more decided characteristics. But these 
changes may be in a great measure produced by the action of the pulmo- 
nary vessels, It has been estimated, that about eleven ounces of carbon 
and twenty ounces of water are given off by the lungs during the twenty- 
four hours ; but what portion of these products are to be placed to the 
account of the aliment, has not been ascertained.’—pp. 70, 71. 


The discolouration of the tongue, according to Dr. Paris, is not 
an infallible test of a disordered stomach; for a healthy appear- 
ance of the tongue is frequent when the digestive functions are 
completely deranged. On the subject of hunger, Dr. Paris asserts 
that the sensation is entirely to be ascribed to an energetic state of 
the gastric nerves, and not to any of the hypothetical causes which 
have been devised to account for it; and that it may be counter- 
acted by opiates. Spirits, to those unaccustomed to the use of 
them, will allay hunger, by their narcotic compression. The 
Indians of Asia and America use tobacco for this purpose when on 
long journeys. Thirst is said to be a nervous sensation of the 
fauces and throat, independent of the secretion of the saliva, which 
is often abundant when thirst is felt. 

The second part of Dr. Paris’s book relates to food. Animal 
food is always hot and stimulant, but is found to be an admirable 
aliment for young children and growing youths, as the excess of 
nutritive matter is consumed in the growth of the body. Persons 
of sedentary habits, and those who labour in confined manufactories, 
are found to be greatly benefitted by a diet largely composed of 
fruit and vegetables. The nature of our food should be determined 
by the degree of exercise taken. ‘The azote (nitrogen) contained 
in the body is derived from our food, not received by respiration. 
On thisimportant discovery of M. Majendie, Dr. Paris dilates with 
much force and ingenuity. He classes aliments into nine distinct 
kinds, beginning with that of animals arrived at the age of puberty, 
as venison, beef, and mutton. In the course of this chapter, we 
meet with the following judicious observations : 


‘The healthy stomach disposes most readily and effectually of solid 
food, of a certain specific degree of density, which may be termed its 
digestive texture ; if it exceed this, it will require a greater length of 
time, and more active powers,?to complete its chymification ; and if it 
approaches too near to a gelatinous condition, the stomach will be equally 
impeded in its operations. It is, perhaps, not possible to appreciate or 
express the exact degree of firmness which will confer the highest order 
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of digestibility upon food* ; indeed, this zero may vary in different indi- 
viduals; but we are taught by experience, that no meat is so digestible 
as tender mutton: when well conditioned, it appears to possess that de- 
gree of consistence which is most congenial to the stomach: and in this 
country it is, perhaps, more universally used than any other animal food. 
Wedder mutton, or the flesh of the castrated animal, is in perfection at 
five years, and is by far the sweetest and most digestible. Ewe mutton 
is best at two years’ old. Beef appears to be not so easy of digestion ; 
its texture is firmer, but it is equally nutritive. Much, however, will 
depend upon the period which has elapsed since the death of the animal, 
and more upon the method of cookery; in short, it would be worse than 
useless to attempt the construction of any scale to represent the nutritive 
and digestive qualities of the different species of food: the observations 
here introduced are merely noticed for the sake of illustrating those 
general principles whose application can alone afford us any rational 
theory of diet. 

‘It will not be dificult to understand why a certain texture and cohe- 
rence of the aliment should confer upon it digestibility, or otherwise. Its 
conversion into chyme is effected by the solvent power of the gastric 
juice, aided by the churning which it undergoes by the motions of the 
stomach ; and unless the substance introduced possess a suitable degree 
of firmness, it will not yield to such motions: this is the case with soups 
and other liquid aliments; in such cases, therefore, nature removes the 
watery part before digestion can be carried forward. It is on this account 
that oils are digested with so much difficulty; and it is probable that 
jellies, and other glutinous manners, although containing the elements of 
nourishment in the highest state of concentration, are not digested with- 
out considerable difficulty ; in the first place, on account of their evading 
the grappling powers of the stomach, and in the next, in consequence of 
their tenacity opposing the absorption of their more fluid parts. For 
these reasons I maintain, that the addition of isinglass, and other gluti- 
nous matter, to animal broths, with a view to render them more nutritive 
to invalids, is a pernicious custom.’—pp. 103, 104. 


Dr. Paris states, that animal food is most easily digestible when 
in a state of incipient putrefaction; perhaps this may account for 
the immunity enjoyed by aldermen from the effects that might be 
expected from swallowing quantities of venison and pheasant after 
turtle steaks. Whether the Romans kept their meat or not we do 
not know; but we know that their famous garum, or liquamen, 
which entered into the composition of all their fine dishes, was 
merely a liquid distilled from decayed fish. The advocates for 
animal food quote, in favour of an exclusive diet of that kind, the 
strength of the British aborigines—they forget that Cesar tells us 
that they ate human flesh—a practice of which, by the way, our 





* «Some experiments were instituted for this purpose by Gosse, of 
Geneva; but the conclusions deduced from them are by no means satis- 
factory. He confounds solubility with digestibility, which in itself is 
sufficient to vitiate his reasoning.’ 
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readers may find a serious defence, in the very strange book called 
Compére Mathieu. 

With regard to cookery, Dr. Paris states, that the process ch 
mically modifies the principles of our food, and mechaniciiil 
changes its texture. Boiling seems a better method of cooking 
vegetables than meat, as the latter, if boiled too long, or too fast, 
is apt to become indigestible. Mutton loses one fifth, and beef 
one fourth, by boiling. By roasting, meats lose about one third 
of their weight, and are rendered more nutritive, but less digestible, 
There is, therefore, a sort of balance of evils. Baked meats are 
condemned. Salt is said to be stimulant to the digestive organs; 
but salted meat is indigestible. Vinegar is healthy, as it checks 
the fermentation of the stomach; spices destroy its tone, and 
melted butter is highly pernicious. Oils with sallads are useful in 
preventing flatulency and fermentation. The quantity of liquid 
to be taken depends upon the food eaten. Animal food requires 
more drink to assist its digestion than vegetable ; roasted than 
boiled, and baked than roasted. People ought not to drink before 
a meal, as it weakens the powers of the stomach. The water of 
cisterns is found to be injured either by coming into contact with 
brick or lead; cast iron pipes are recommended, as are filterin 
machines. ‘Toast and water must be drank as soon as it cools; it 
is rendered unpleasant by keeping. ‘Tea in moderate quantities is 
permitted ; but it is never to be drank till four hours after dinner, 
while coffee is recommended to be taken immediately, as it assists 
in digesting oily substances. Chocolate is forbidden; cocoa is 
considered as less objectionable. Of soda water the author says, 


‘The modern custom of drinking this inviting beverage during, or im- 
mediately after, dinner, has been a pregnant source of dyspepsia. By 
inflating the stomach at such a period, we inevitably counteract those 
muscular contractions of its coats which are essential to chymification. 
The quantity of soda thus introduced scarcely deserves notice ; with the 
exception of the carbonic acid gas*, it may be regarded as water, more 
mischievous only in consequence of the exhilarating quality inducing us 


to take it at a period at which we should not require the more simple 
fluid. —pp. 132, 133. 


Dr. Paris allows a temperate use of wine. Red wines are a* 
tringent, the colouring principle being extracted from the husk: 
white wines are preferable, on account of the absence of this 
matter. Madeira and Sherry are artificially flavoured by the 
almond; the acid in these wines (if good) is innoxious. Spirits 
are mixed with some wines, particularly those of Spain and Por 





—_ 


* ‘Late discoveries have shown, that the carbonic acid exists in a liquid 
state in soda water; when, therefere, it is hastily swallowed, it robs ‘the 
stomach of a certain portion of heat, as it passes from a liquid into 4 
gaseous state. It therefore cools as well as distends that organ.’ 
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tugal: part of the alcohol combines with the wine, but ‘the rest, 
which is free spirit, refuses to assimilate with it, and it is to this por- 
tion of the alcohol that the injurious effects of these wines are to 
be ascribed. The following are the proportions per cent. in which, 
according to Mr. Brande, it is to be found in various liquors. 


Port . ‘ ‘ : 23.48 
Madeira. : , 22.27 


Sherry , , ° 17.92 
Claret : . ‘ 14.43 
Champaigne . 12.61 
Hock. , ; ‘ 8.88 
Brandy. . , 53.39 


Rum . : . ‘ 53.68 
Hollands . ; ; 51.60 


Cape Madeira. . 18.11 
Currant wine. ° 20.55 
Raisin wine ° , 25.77 
Elder, Cider, and Perry 9.87 
Ale . ° ° ° 8.88 ‘ 


From this table our readers will see with surprise, that ale con- 
tains as much pure spirit as hock, and cider more. Table beer is 
lauded by Dr. Paris; and porter and alc are said to be beneficial 
for those who take violent exercise. Boxers, when in training, 
drink a great deal of ale. Some doctors advise five meals a day ; 
others confine the unfortunate patient to one. There is a MS. in 
the British Museum which treats “‘ Of the excellence of one meal 
aday.” Dr. Paris thinks that the number of meals should depend 
on the digestion, which varies greatly in different patients. The 
intermixture of aliments is strongly condemned. Dr. Paris says, 


‘ Having offered some general rules with respect to the circumstances 
which render food salutary or noxious, and illustrated these principles by 
an examination of the several classes and species of aliments, it remains 
for me to say a few words upon the subject of their intermixture. I have 
already, in the introduction of this work, alluded to the mischief which 
arises from the too prevailing fashion of introducing at our meals an 
almost indefinite succession of incompatible dishes. ‘The stomach being 
distended with soup, the digestion of which, from the very nature of the 
operations which are necessary for its completion, would in itself be a 
sufficient labour for that organ, is next tempted with fish, rendered indi- 
gestible from its sauces; then with flesh and fowl; the vegetable world, 
as an intelligent reviewer has observed, is ransacked from the crypto- 
gamia upwards ; and to this miscellaneous agyregate is added the perni- 
cious pasticcios of the pastry-cook, and the complex combinations of the 
confectioner. All these evils, and many more, have those who move in 
the ordinary society of the present day to contend with. It is not to one 
or two good dishes, even abundantly indulged in, but to the overloading 
the stomach, that such strong objections are to be urged; nine persons 
in ten eat as much soup and fish as would amply suffice for a meal, and 
as far as soup and fish are concerned, would rise from the table, not only 
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satisfied but saturated. A new stimulus appears in the form of stewed 
beef, or cdtelettes a la supréme ; then comes a Bayonne or Westphalia 
ham, or a pickled tongue, or some analogous salted, but proportionately 
indigestible dish, and of each of these enough for a single meal. But 
this is not all; game follows; and to this again succeed the sweets, and 
a quantity of cheese. The whole is crowned with a variety of flatuleat 
fruits, and indigestible nic-nacs, included under the name of dessert, in 
which we must not forget to notice a mountain of sponge cake*. Thus, 
then, it is, that the stomach is made to receive, not one full meal, but a 
succession of meals rapidly following each other, and vying in their mis. 
cellaneous and pernicious nature with the ingredients of Macbeth’ 
caldron. Need the philosopher, then, any longer wonder at the increasi 

number and severity of dyspeptic complaints, with their long train of J 
maladies, among the higher classes of society ?’—pp. 185, 186. 


As the gastric juice is not much secreted during sleep, we some 
times feel a want of appetite in the morning. Breakfast is always 
to be substantial, where the dinner hour is late. The delicate 
maids of honour of Queen Elizabeth ate beef, and drank ale, at 
this meal; our modern squires drink .green tea before setting out 
to the chase. Luncheons are deservedly condemned. Two or 
three o'clock is the hour fixed by Dr. Paris for dinner. Sup 
is. to be avoided if possible; but it must at all events be light 
Dr. Paris, with much good sense, condemns the practice of mer 
chants and others, who fatigue themselves with long walks to ther 
villas before dinner, and arrive there unfit to enjoy it. In gym 
nastics, however, Dr. Paris rejoices; and he approves of dancing, 
if the late hours and gas lights could be abolished. Of gas 
lights he speaks with horror, and threatens with destruction all the 
frequenters of operas and theatres. Every modern Lady Gracey 
may, according to Dr. Paris, say with truth, “ At an -opera—l 
expire !” 

he third part of Dr. Paris’s book treats of indigestion generally. 
It is extremely judicious and able, like the former part of the oan 
but its mature is not sufficiently popular to take a place in ou 
pages. We have already devoted, we think, a fair number of 
them to our dyspeptic readers, and must now turn to other themes 


———_ 





* <The custom of introducing cake after a rich entertainment is very 
ancient ; but the cakes or “ mustacea’’ of the Romans were very dine 
compositions They consisted of meal, aniseed, cummin, and seve 
other aromatics: their object was to remove or prevent the indigestiop 
which might occur after a feast. A cake was, therefore, constantly intre- 
duced, for such a purpose, after a marriage entertainment ; and heneé 
the origin of the “ Brive Cake,” which in modern times is an excellent 
invention for producing, instead of curing, indigestion.’ 
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Art. VI. Apercu de la Situation Intérieure des Etas-Unis d Amerique 
et de leurs Rapports Politiques avec ? Europe. Par un Russe. 8vo. 
pp. 164. Londres. Booth. 1826. 


WE are led to notice this spirited little sketch—of which, as it has 
remained unpuffed, and consequently unread, it is probable few of 
our readers have even heard—principally because of some dis 
sition which is evinced by the author, in considering the institutions 
of the United States of America, to trace out the connection and 
parallel between them and those of Great Britain. The whole 
subject, treated in this comparative manner, might form an excel- 
lent political study, and is, indeed, full of curious interest of various 
kinds; but it has scarcely hitherto been followed up with the at- 
tention which it deserves. The temporary but violent animosity 
engendered by the revolutionary struggle, and-the last war, and the 
efforts of furious political bigots'to exasperate and perpetuate it, 
have prevented us in this country from always regarding the trans- 
atlantic republic with impartiality and candour ; while the presump- 
tuous vanity of its people, the lofty pretensions which they have set 
up since their emancipation, and their obvious and unkind leaning 
to our enemies in the late great contest of Europe, were, in truth, 
all fairer reasons for aversion and disgust on our part. 

With the whole of these passions and distractions at work, we 
have almost forgotten to look upon the North Americans as a kin- 
dred people, descending from the same stock, inheriting the same 
qualities of heart and mind, using the same speech, composed of 
the same variety of religious sects, and cherishing the same vene- 
rable body of the common law as ourselves. We have been thrown, 
both in collision and intercourse, too closely into contact with these 
republicans, to remark how strongly the general features and ex- 
pressions of their national character coincide with our own; we 
have been sensible of little more than the opposition of temper and 
feelings ; and other nations have been left to observe the striking 
similarity of which we are unconscious: just as strangers are: 
usually quicker in discovering a family resemblance than the indi- 
viduals between whom it exists. 

The author of the lively and unpretending essay before us has stood 
in this position. Equally a foreigner to Great Britain and America, 
he has calmly surveyed their civil and political aspect. His atten- 
tion has evidently been attracted by the close resemblance between 
the two nations, and his judgment seems at default for a preference. 
He perhaps admires them equally ; but looking with atk yearning 
fondness, as the subject of a despot may be supposed to entertain 
for the free institutions of both, he is, still, blind to the defects of 
neither. He may be a Russian, and a diplomatist to boot, as he 
sets forth and insinuates, or a Chinese, or a Turk, for aught: that 
we know to the contrary; but certain it is, that whoever he may 
be, he proves himself thoroughly acquainted with the national 
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character of the Americans, the state of society among them, and 
the theory and practice of their political and civil constitution and 
government. 

The possession of this familiar knowledge he accounts for 
apprising us, that it is the result of two residences in the United | 
States of three years each, at separate epochs, and with a consj- 
derable interval. His exact information has been engrafted upop 
liberal principles ; and he exhibits, without the slightest admixture 
of quixotic enthusiasm, an enlightened spirit of reflection, and ay 
enlargement of views, which it may a little surprise us to discover 
in a Russian. His tone of thought is much more that of a sensible 
Englishman, who has been accustomed all his life to take the 
axioms of freedom for granted, than that of a semi-barbarian, 
struggling to rescue his mind from the thraldom of the slavish 
tenets in which he has been bred, and absurdly falling in the 
attempt, by an opposite extreme, into the wildest dreams of demo 
cracy. He feels, thinks, reasons, very much like a home-bred 
Englishman, except that he has none of the warm prejudices ip 
favour of our country, which a good Englishman may be permitted 
to cherish for the land of his birth. 

In the few sheets, however, which he has filled with a bold and 
sweeping pencil, it seems to have been his object rather to dash off 
some of the leading and peculiar features of the republican gover- 
ment, constitution, and society, than to compose an elaborated 
picture, or to draw any minute and systematic parallel betweenthe 
condition and establishments of the United States and those-of 
Great Britain. It is only incidentally, and as it were without pre 
meditation, that the coinciding circumstances of the two countries | 
are forced upon his attention together; and a regular comparative 
view of the institutions of the North American confederation, and 
of the British empire, yet remains among the “ things unattempted,’ 
valuable and most interesting as such a political essay might be 
made. For our own parts, we can of course only glance at the} 
subject, as, we proceed to notice a few of the points which have 
most interest in the light and clever essay before us. 

We were struck, in the outset, with the justice of one of the 
author’s reflections, that the internal condition of the states of the 
American Union was scarcely changed in any respect by theit 
emancipation ; for that the object of their revolt had been ‘ pole 
tical independence only, and not at all civil or personal liberty, @ 
which the Anglo-Americans had at all times enjoyed the same por 
tion as their brethren in England.’ When the colonists took up 
arms against the mother country, it was neither to assert for the 
first time the privileges of freemen, nor yet to recover the posse¥ 
sion of rights which had been withheld by the oppression of cei 
turies. Their cause was justifiable ; it was even more, it was good: 
but it was strictly the cause, not of personal liberty, but of munr 
cipal or national independence. Hitherto they had been left 
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the calm enjoyment of constitutions as free as that of the mother 
country, and even more free, if more democratic forms at least 
could render them so. Connecticut, until very lately the most 
jealously composed of all their democracies, had acquired its con- 
stitution at an epoch long antecedent to the revolution; and the 
state of Rhode Island maintains to this hour the same internal 
government which was originally granted to it as a colony under 
the British crown. It was, as every reader is aware, the simple 
question of the right of taxation, and no other, which was sufficient, 
on its first agitation, at once to provoke the resistance and revolt of 
the whole North American continent. 

This long previous enjoyment of internal liberty by the colonists, 
is the circumstance which has held the most important and univer- 
sal influence upon their subsequent history and present institutions 
asanation. It placed them in a condition, not of a race of slaves 
suddenly emerging from bondage, not of new communities rashly 
attempting a raw and untried system of government and jurispru- 
dence, but of an organized people, breaking the last link of depen- 
dence, and merely changing a few external forms of aggregate 
government and foreign relations. They~ preserved unchanged 
their municipal institutions, their laws, religions, and manners : 
they cancelled no more than their allegiance to a monarch, and 
fixed it upon the pure and abstract principle of their duty to their 
country and themselves. By descent and blood and political rights, 
an essential part of the British people, they did no more than their 
fellow countrymen in these islands would have done, if any circum- 
stance may be imagined which should induce the elder portion of 
the national family simply to substitute the forms of a republic for 
those of a limited monarchy. ‘They made no innovations upon the 
administration and principles of their internal laws; they even 
attempted, as far as was possible in their situation, to imitate the 
balancing powers of the three estates of the British constitution ; 
and, by a curious anomaly for a democracy, the government, by a 
president, senate, and a house of representatives, might seem to 
recall the image of king, lords, and commons. Almost all their 
parliamentary usages and processes were closely assimilated to the 
legislative practices of the mother country. 

It was a natural consequence of their political position, that the 
elements of the sovereign power in their state should be distinguished 
widely from those of the old country. But they were made to differ 
no farther than it was inevitable that a democracy should differ 
from a monarchy. They had no reason to desire the establishment 
of a royal house at the head of their government ; but they elected 
a first magistrate, whose functions during their exercise were to 
replace in effect the authority of a limited king. They had no 
hereditary aristocracy ; but they established an upper house in their 
legislature, the members of which, from the longer possession 
of their seats, and the sharé in the executive government which 
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was assigned to them, were evidently intended to enjoy a large 
portion of personal dignity than was to belong to the general body 
of representatives in the lower house. The senate was to stand in 
the place of an hereditary body of aristocracy ; it was even designed 
to be in some respects a permanent body, since its members were 
only to be renewed by one third at each biennial election ; and its 
very composition, whenever the internal peace of the States may 
be disturbed, must ensure its being in a degree less influenced:by 
the popular clamour of a day, than the third and more immediately 
representative estate of the commonwealth. 

There was a curious exemplification in the early history of the 
federal constitution, which the writer before us has tailed to record, 
of the disposition of the aristocratic party to mark the gradation 
of dignity in these three estates. It was proposed to give the title 
of illustrious highness to the president, of right honourable to the 
senators, and of honourable to the members of the house of repre. 
sentatives ; and the motion was only abandoned with reluctance by 
the senate, because the public opinion was found to be adverse to 
it. A similar ambition gave birth to the order of Cincinnatus, 
which was however soon abanduned for the same reason*. That 
an aristocratical faction appeared in the earliest days of the young § 
republic, and has ever since existed, with the disposition to array 
itself steadily on the side of established authority, is indeed notorious 
to all; while the party of the democratical or zealous republican 
has been equally developed. Since the death of Washington the 
former faction has certainly been declining in influence, while the 
latter has preponderated in the same ratio; but the distinction be 
tween them is not the less vitally and strongly marked at the present & 
hour; and the federalists and democrats are destined, perhaps, to 
play as conspicuous parts in the future vicissitudes and domestic 
revolutions of the commonwealth, as the tory and whig parties, to 
which they may be closely compared, have done in our own history. 

The experiment of a democracy has assuredly never been tried 
under so many advantageous circumstances. For above a century 
the people of North America had been gradually prepared, by the 
republican constitution of their provincial governments, for this 
total independence. Their manners, habits, and sentiments were 
all suited to it, and their situation had in fact rendered their eman 
cipation a gradual and almost imperceptible work. The character 
off the people was already formed for self-government. Then the 
geographical position of their country was the very best which 
could be imagined for their purpose. They were placed in peace 
able possession of a vast continent: they were almost without any 
neighbours, and uncompressed by the dangerous vicinity, the in 
trigues, or the aggressions of powerful states. They were beyond 
the dangerous focus of European alliances and wars, and altogether 
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* See the Memoirs of Count Segur. 
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removed from the vortex of international politics. Some of these 
advantages may be threatened with slight interruptions by the birth 
of the other independent states of the new world; but the older 
republic can have little to dread from the turbulent but impotent 
infancy of these communities ; and the people of the northern union, 
unless stimulated by the egregious vanity and ambition which are 
their national characteristics, can have no contingent necessity, and 
little possible danger, of being involved in hostilities. 

But, beyond all calculation, the surpassing advantage of their 
condition is in the nature and extent of their territory. To afford 
them every facility for commercial grandeur, their native forests 
yield all the materials of ship building, and they have a long line 
of sea coast, richly indented with harbours, and joined by mighty 
rivers, the arteries of internal trade : to encourage their agricultural 
industry, they possess boundless tracts of fertile and unoccupied 
lands. Thus, while in front the ocean is their conduit for the cease- 
less flow of mercantile wealth into their ports, in the rear an almost 
interminable expansion of desert, with a luxuriant vegetation, ‘in- 
vites their occupation, and affords at once a source of increasin 
national strength, and a drain and safety valve for all the morbid 
and convulsive humours of an overcrowded population. 

{t is the combination of all these felicitous circumstances of si- 
tuation and locality, with the active, laborious, and enterprising 
character derived by the people from the parent stock, which has 
advanced the prosperity of the United States with a gigantic and 
prodigious rapidity, quite unexampled in the statistical annals of 
the world. In the first twenty years after the establishment of their 
independence, their population had doubled itself: in less than half 
a century it has ¢rebled its original numbers. In one period alone 
of ten years (from 1791 to 1801) the tonnage of their dipping was 
doubled, while the value of their commercial exports in the same 
interval had become quadruple. Yet, advancing in this wonderful 
geometrical progression of population and wealth, several ages must 
elapse before the myriads of the North American people shall have 
covered the surface of their continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and before their industry has extracted the full measure of 
wealth from its fertile bosom. The profits of maritime commerce 
have their bounds; but there is nothing to check the agricultural 
race of the American back-states from continuing for a century 
more to increase and multiply, and to spread their habitations 
through the forest and the desert, precisely at the same rate, and 
with the same facility, as they have been doing for the last forty 
years. 

It has been said that the United States remain to afford the final 
solution of the problem, whether the enduring prosperity of human 
society is attainable under a republican government: but the epoch 
for the fair trial of the question even here is yet in the womb of 
time. It may be deferred for five or six generations to come: it 
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may be decided in the lapse of two or three ; but at whatever exaet 
period the crisis may arrive, the value and durability of the politica] 
institutions of America can then only be weighed, when the west, 
ern outlet is finally closed against the redundant and waste popula- 
tion of the older states; when the “ pioneers of civilization” arg 
checked in their course by the Pacific, and pressed upon from behind 
by the human tide which has been rolling westward with incessant 
and habitual impetuosity for ages; and when the affluent and the 
needy, the adventurous and the speculative, the idle and ambitious 
rich and the desperate poor, are all, as in the old world, cooped up 
in the same crowded and circumscribed sphere of action. Then; 
and then only, will it be seen, whether the political machinery of 
the American confederation is constructed with sufficient firmness, 
nicety, and skill, to abide the convulsion of warring interests, and 
resist the shock of popular phrenzy :—then will the wisdom of the 
federal and democratic constitution of the United States be brought 
to the proof. Will it triumph under the test ? 

This is a query which time alone can solve. As compared with 
our own country, the North American republic seems to want 
several potent elements of strength. Here society is divided into 
numerous and marked distinctions and orders. We have one para- 
mount aristocracy of birth ; we have a second, and scarcely inferior, 
aristocracy of wealth; we have, again, a class a shade lower, of 
private and mercantile gentry and members of liberal professions; 
we descend another step to reach the middle orders in trade and 
agriculture ; and even here the degrees are several before we plunge 
into the deep profound of lowest life. The classes are, in them- 
selves, all numbered, separate, and perfectly distinct ; -but, in the | 
regular scale of gradation, the transition from each to the next is 
so easy, that no one feels himself insolently excluded from the order 
immediately above him. In English society every class, save the 
highest, touches two others in the ascending and descending series; 
and is amalgamated and blended with both. Hence the solidity 
of the whole frame work of society which every class, but the very 
lowest, has still some interest in preserving, because each has some 
rank, more or less, to lose by a displacement and overthrow of order, 
There is no country in the world in which the aristocracy have more 
wealth and influence than in this; yet there is none in which the 
established order of things is so cheerfully and generally recognized: 
because the highest rank and honours in the state, and the most 
splendid fortunes, are open to successful talents, merit, and industry; 
and because the great majority of the nation may be said to be 
cemented to, and to form a part of, the aristocracy, against what 
ever remaining portion of the lower people may be out of the pale 
of their own circle. 

This gradual connection, amalgamation, and blending. of the 
different orders of society into each other, forms the security of thé 
whole body of the nation against any disruption of its parts. But 
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in the United States, there is no such series, of cemented strength, 
A nobleman is a name proscribed by the laws; a gentleman is.a 
misnomer and an anomaly, where universal equality should destroy 
the very distinction of “ gentle and simple ;” anda citizen has no 
other signification than belongs alike to the man of substance and 
the meanest of his workmen. America has yet no natural aristo+ 
cracy and no poor :—an enviable condition of society, and one to 
be aimed at by every legislator, if it were possible to render its 
blessings unalloyed and enduring. But the inheritance of accu- 
mulated wealth must have an increasing tendency, in each genera- 
tion, to create at last a class of wealthy intellectual men. of leisure, 
and therefore of aspiring ambition, and with no other serious occus 
pation than, to lord it over their fellows; and this, in other words, 
is a natural aristocracy. And whenever population shall have 
pressed distressingly in the United States, as in old countries, upon 
the means of supply, then must one portion of the community sink 
of necessity into squalid irretrievable poverty. . Whenever. these 
two extremes have been created, then must either the rich become 
the masters, or the prey, of the poor; and the aspect of society will 
be no longer one of equality, but of aristocracy or anarchy. It 
matters not by what titles its result is shown; but wealth, like 
knowledge, is power :—power to those who retain and use it with 
skill, or to those who shall seize it from its unskilful possessors. The 
time will come when the accumulation and the regular inheritance 
of wealth in the great commercial families in America will make a 
Jest of the dogmas of equality. 

Hitherto the federal constitution of the United States may_he 
declared to have realized for the people all the objects for which 
human society is incorporated. Its government has been exercised 
only with a benign and salutary influence. It has been in general 
equal to the execution of the laws, and the protection of order, 
property, and civil rights. _ Its operations have been, if perceptible 
at all, felt only in the preservation, and not the consumption of the 
public wealth. It has been sufficient to maintain the dignity and 
independence of the state in its foreign relations: it is utterly pow- 
erless for any attempt at domestic and individual oppression. Place 
it in juxta-position even with the government of our own free 
country, and it may at the first glance excite our admiration and 
envy. Instead of the cumbrous and costly machinery, whose action 
presses upon the energies and annually consumes almost the whole 
produce of the public industry, we have here a simple engine, which 
scarcely demands the direct contributions of the people to the 
springs of its movements. The astonishing economy of its con- 
sumption renders any parallel impossible between it and all other 
governments of modern times. For the protection of ten millions 
of population, it maintains no greater regular army than.six thou- 
sand men, .The whole principal of its national debt. is less than 
half the sum which. is annually demanded to pay the pe of our 
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own! Its revenue is collected almost exclusively from the customs; 
and these moderate impositions are assisted by the annual sales of 
ublic lands, which produce on an average two millions of dollars, 
hus, even the progressive cultivation of those vast tracts is a source 
of present profit to the state, while it is prodigiously multiplying the 
future numerical strength and the produce of the nation. 
‘. But will this federal government, on which the eulogies of fond 
republicans and speculative politicians have been enthusiasticall 
lavished, will it suffice permanently to embrace and to rule over the 
prodigiously increasing extent and discordant elements of an empire 
which is to cover the North American continent? Upon this 
question let us hear the observant and intelligent writer before us, 


‘It has been already seen that this government, being restricted to the 
powers which are delegated io it by the federal constitution, can only ex- 
ercise a limited sovereignty. As often as any measure, whether general 
or local, is agitated under the federal government, such as the nomination 
to an office, the executive power is placed in the embarrassing situation of 
being beset by a host of conflicting interests, and of having to conciliate 
a number of opposite pretensions. Its business, in a word, is to satisfy, 
as far as possible, all the local sovereignties, or all the states which make 
up the Union ; and the whole of which, while they claim their share in the 
management of the general affairs, arrogate to themselves the exclusive 
direction of their particular concerns. It is this difficulty which is known 
in America under the title of geographical or sectional nomination, and 
which consists in the disposal of the federal government among candidates 
according to the relative importance of the different states of the Union. 
But this difficulty seems inherent in every governmeut which is at once’ 
democratic and federative. As long as the country may preserve its 
internal tranquillity, the executive power in the federal government, by 
always putting itself at the head of the most numerous party in each state, 
and by using a little address, will end in satisfying all parties to a certain 
degree, and retaining the preponderating influence in its hands. : 

‘ But these difficulties will, sooner or later, be more seriously felt, either 
in case of any severe external pressure, or whenever the confederation 
shall find itself exposed to domestic commotions, from which no political 
society is exempt in the current of events, and to which federative re- 
publics are peculiarly liable. 

‘The last war exposed the weakness of the ties which bind the different 
parts of the American confederation. But for the conclusion of an hon- 
ourable peace, which was despaired of at the time, the convention of 
Hartford, composed of delegates from all the eastern states, would pro- 
bably have ended in their separation from the rest of the Union. ‘This is 
not admitted by the majority of the Americans: but as it is founded upon 
a hypothesis which was not realized by the events of the war, although it 
was then both very possible and even very probable, it would be useless 
and idle to discuss the point. 

- ‘ Notwithstanding all the care which was taken by the compilers of the 
federal constitution to define, with precision, the limits between the power 
delegated to the general government, and that which the states respectively 
reserved to themselves, the line of demarcation between the two species 
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of authorities never fails to be contested in long and violent debates 
whenever any question of general interest arises. It was thus that, during 
the last war, the government or chief magistrate of the state of Massachu-. 
setts refused to execute the order transmitted by the federal government, 
fur the march of the militia of that state into Canada.’—pp. 73—76. 


The writer then instances some other examples of the defective 
authority of the federal government, and proceeds :— 


‘A foreigner, well known in Europe for the extent and variety of his 
knowledge, as well as for the brilliancy of his talents, M. Correa de Serra, 
minister plenipotentiary from Portugal to the United States, who has long 
resided in the country and traversed it in all directions, maintains that 
the American government advances strongly in consolidation, to the pre- 
judice of the local governments. He has even gone so far as to say that 
this government already possesses in itself all the elements of a monarchy, 
and wants nothing but a head. M. Correa has, therefore, designated it 
as an ‘‘ acephalous monarchy.” With all my respect for his genius and 
attainments, I presume to differ from him. I think that, in proportion as 
the territory of the United States becomes extended, and the population 
as well as the number of the confederated states shall be augmented, the 
general government must gradually lose its force. : 

‘ However this this may be, an indisputable fact, and a circumstzace of 
which it is important not to lose sight in all political relations with the 
American government, is—that its sovereignty is incomplete. It has fol- 
lowed that, in many cases, in which the right of nations is interested, it 
has been impossible for the American cabinet to accord a reciprocity with- 
out exceeding its powers. 

‘This government has found itself even to this day totally unable to 
put a stop to the illicit armaments which have been fitted out, and are 
still in progress, publicly, at Baltimore and other ports of the Union, 
against the commerce and the navigation of powers at peace with the 
United States. It is, notwithstanding, notorious’ that the wishes of the 
president and of the other members of the cabinet are decidedly opposed 
to these odious violations of the laws of neutrality.’—pp. 78, 79. 


The danger, alluded to by our author, which threatened the 
duration of the Union, just before the conclusion of the peace of 
Ghent, was indeed a fearful omen of the facility with which the 
bonds of the confederation may, at any period of internal dissen- 
sion, be burst asunder. At that epoch, the ruinous suspension of 
the American commerce, and the harassing hostilities along the 
whole line of their coast, had thoroughly disgusted the north 
eastern states with the conduct of the federal, administration, and 
the continuance of the war; and but for the pacification, so need- 
lessly favourable to the republic, which our government suddenly 
and unaccountably concluded, there can be little doubt that the 
American power would have been permanently broken by a divi- 
sion of the Union. The assembly of the convention of Hartford 
was in itself a virtual renunciation of the federal system; and our 
cabinet, in their despondency and alarm at their own ill conduct 
of the war, hastily suffered the fairest opportunity to escape of 
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securing ‘the future preservation of the Canadas. The return of 
Napoleon from Elba, and the renewal of the European war (which 
they could not foresee), rendered the pacification of Ghent in effect, 
perhaps, a fortunate act of imbecility ; but Judging from the cir- 
cumstances of the times, the prolongation of the contest in Ame- 
rica only a few months longer, must either have reduced the United 
States to accept of almost any terms, or have produced their sepa- 
ration into distinct and rival republics. 

Whoever is acquainted with the strong difference of character 
between the people of the north-eastern and the southern and back 
states, will have little difficulty in believing that such a separation 
is only deferred. The staid and industrious, the moral and religious 
people of the four New England states, retain all the sterling quali- 
ties of the old English stock; the dissolute Virginians, and other 
slave-holders of the southern states, are equally opposed to the for- 
mer in manners and feelings; and the vagrant and restless popula- 
tion of the back states, in their le-vless, turbulent character, are 
quite another people from either. In Connecticut and its sister pro- 
vinces the population is stationary, as in the old countries of Europe, 
with a density of sixty souls to a square mile; in the slave states, 
above a million of negroes and people of colour, who are inter- 
mingled with the free citizens, only compromise the safety, instead | 
of contributing to the force of the public defence; and in the new 
states of the interior, the widely-scattered and adventurous settlers 
do not afford half a dozen inhabitants to a square mile. 

Thus differing in character and in local situation, and opposed 
in interests, condition, and habits, how is the heterogenious mass 
of the North American people, spread over many thousands of { 
miles, to be retained together under the same system? If so im- 
mense and disjointed an empire does not fall to pieces under its 
own weight, it is not in the order of human events that it should 
escape dissolution, by the diversity and contrariety of interests and 
passions, by internal dissension and convulsions, by the total want 
of compressive and amalgamating force in the laxity and feeble- 
ness of its federal union. 

But we pass from these fruitless speculations on the future des- 
tiny of the North American Union, to pursue our brief remarks 
upon its existing institutions, as compared with those of our own 
country. It is in the two last divisions of the ingenious pamphlet 
of M. “ Le Russe,” on the administration of justice, and the general 
aspect of society in the United States, that he falls naturally imto 
treating these subjects in connection with the jurisprudence and 
manners of the mother country, from whence their substance and 
forms were derived. We shall here need to do little more than to 
follow him, and abridge his sketch. He has given a very clear 
and careful enumeration of the elements of American jurispru- 
dence, which will at once enable the unlearned reader, with no 
deeper legal knowledge than may be gleaned from Blackstone, to 
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understand the points in which the American codes coincide’ with 
and differ from our own. ‘The elements of that jurisprudence are : 
Ist. The ancient common law of England, modified only in its'prac- 
tice, in some respects, by the political condition of the states. 2dly. 
The acts of the British parliament anterior to the‘epoch of Américan 
independence. 3dly. The acts of general congress since that period, 
or, as it might have been termed, the native statute law of ‘the 
Union. 4thly. Asecond branch of this statute law, the private acts 
as they may be called, enacted by the local legislatures for the in- 
ternal wants or caprices of éach state, but having no force in all the 
other countries of the Union. 5thly. Such civil and criminal codes 
as may be specially prepared and formally adopted by any state, 
having of course no authority beyond. ‘The most remarkable, and 
indeed the only complete example of such a body of written laws, 
embracing the whole extent of social obligation, is to be found in 
Louisiana ; and it varies little, except in its adaptation to localities, 
from the civil code Napoleon, of which it is indeed an avowed 
copy. 

t is curious to learn, as a contradiction to the feelings of the 
British people on the same subject, that the public prejudice in 
America is averse from the common law, and desirous of a ‘written 
civil code. Our author has the good sense to see, that no sagacity 
and wisdom in the compilers of such a code would be sufficient to 
provide for every case, and to anticipate every mal-interpretation. 
But he has omitted to observe, that the complexity, intricacy, and 
delay in the administration of justice in the United States, are sub- 
jects of public complaint, as loud as in our own country ; nor can a 
reform in these respects be easily anticipated, since the majority, 
both in the federal and provincial legislatures, are always composed 
of advocates. In the present senate thirty-six, out of its forty-eigh 
members, are of the legal profession. | . 

The composition of the American courts is, throughout, regulated 
as nearly as possible upon the British model. The ultimate juris- 
diction of appeals is not, however, seated in the senate, where, as 
in our upper Dll of legislature, it might have been natural to 
place it; but in the supreme federal court, composed of a chief 
justice and six judges, which sits twice a year at Washington. 
This tribunal has not only exclusively the final cognizance and 
jurisdiction of all civil causes, but it has also been invested, rather 
by usage than by positive law, with a high and solemn attribute— 
that of explaining the constitution, and deciding upon all doubtful 
cases of constitutional doctrine which arise in the congress. Its 
decisions and judgments are self-pronounced, without any jury. 
The judges in the supreme court are not removable; and it is not 
difficult to imagine a growth of encroachment, by which ‘such a 
body may claim to play a distinguished part, not only in the judi- 
cial, but the political administration of the national affairs. In 
the most important functions already assigned to it, this permanent 
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body, standing aloof from, independent of, and even controlling, 
the ephemeral legislature, is already become a singular and stil 
ing part of the republican government. 

e. judges of the supreme court,—not excepting the chief, as 
in. the British court of King’s Bench,—are obliged to make two 
circuits of the states in the year. One judge of the supreme court 
accompanies the common circuit judges of the different states, who 
are themselves, however, all appointed by the federal government. 
These circuit courts answer to our assizes; and there are inferior 
district courts, held four times a year, and corresponding with our 
quarter sessions. But the extent of the Union is already demon- 
strating the inadequacy of this system. Our author has forgotten 
to note that, in Kentucky, and other newer and yet more distant 
states, it has become an impossibility for a judge of the supreme 
court to attend for the holding of the circuits; and the district 
courts are therefore, in fact, the only local courts of appeal against 
themselves. But the ultimate appeal must still be carried to the 
capital of the Union, before the supreme court. What must be 
the progress of justice, when a cause is removed from the banks of 
the Mississippi to Washington ; and what will it become hereafter, 
when a witness may probably thus be subpoenaed, at the distance 
of two thousand miles, from the shores of the Pacific to those of 
the Atlantic ? 

It is needless to repeat, that the whole internal structure and 
procedure of the American courts are imitated from the mother 
country, as closely as more republican forms will possibly admit. 
In several of the old states—as in New York, New Jersey, and 
Virginia—even the old court of chancery remains, with the same 
jurisdiction as in England. In a few other states the same court 
exists, though under different forms ; but in the remaining countries 
of the confederation, causes in equity are tried by the common 
courts, which are endued for this purpose with a jurisdiction similar 
to that which appertains to our chancery. : 

_ Thus the American law is in every practicable respect carefully 
assimilated to our own; and it is administered, perhaps, with equal 
caution and wisdom. ‘The federal judges, as a body, bear a cha- 
racter for impartial and incorruptible integrity, which will not yield 
in honour to the splendid virtue of our own bench. But the ab- 
sence of all imposing ceremony in the republican courts, and even 
the want of the dignified costume of the legal body in Great Bri- 
tain, have a baneful tendency to weaken the outward majesty and 
awful bearing of the law in the eyes of the people; and scenes of 
insubordination, and monstrous confusion, have bearded the Ame- 
rican judge on his bench, with a frequency and outrage which 
would disgrace the authority of a constable. What should we 
think, in Great Britain, of a challenge to fight a duel being 
publicly addressed to the bench, and accepted from the throne of 
justice ; or of a judge of the Common Pleas, or a baron of the 
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Exchequer, sitting, during the sultry heat of a summer term, to 
hear causes in his waistcoat? Every peasant in the land would 
discover the fallibility of the man through his shirt sleeves; and 
the wig-less, robe-less, coat-less sage of the law, would sink into 
contempt with the very crier of his court. 

Under his section on the administration of justice, the Russian 
devotes a chapter to penitentiaries, which the advocates for such 
institutions in this country will do well to peruse. It is written 
calmly and thoughtfully, and evidently without bias to a particular 
theory of any kind. His testimony may, therefore, safely be re- 
ceived; and his conclusion is positive, in confirming that of other 
impartial observers. The humane scheme of substituting imprison- 
ment and labour for death, as the punishment of all flagrant crimes - 
short of murder, which originated with the quakers in. Pennsyl- 
vania, and has been imitated by every state of the Union, has 
completely sailed in the results which were benevolently anticipated 
from it. So far from reforming the criminal, the increase of crime 
has been rapid and terrific under its operation. Of four hundred 
prisoners in the Philadelphia penitentiary in 1819, nearly one 
fourth were confined there for the second, third, fourth, sab even 
the fifth time. This fact in itself proves the utter impotence of 
the system to reform or to deter the convict. Our author, indeed, 
ascribes a good deal of the failure to specific causes: to neglect in 
not classifying the prisoners, and separating the novice in guilt from 
the hardened and incorrigible offender ; to the mistaken humanit 
which has converted these prisons into abodes of greater abun- 
dance and comfort than the dwelling of the industrious labourer, 
and to the pernicious facility with which; as the power of pardon 
is vested, not only in the president of the Union, but in the local 
executive government of every ‘state, a remission or commutation 
of imprisonment is to be obtained by the guilty. 

It is fair to notice the weight which the author ascribes to these 
abuses ; but we have ourselves littie doubt, that, unhappily, the 
radical defect of the system is to be sought in the humane attempt 
itself to abolish capital punishment. Gur own criminal code we 
believe to be needlessly sanguinary; but the American reforms 
have gone to the other extreme; and we suspect that it will not 
require a much longer experience, of whatever improvements the 
penitentiaries may be susceptible, to oblige the republican legis- 
latures to trace their steps back to the enactment of a sterner and 
more vigorous scale of punishment. 

The constant comparison which the Russian institutes, in his 
closing section, between the state of society in America and Great 
Britain, renders all this part of his little volume exceedingly amusing. 

‘In the United States, the English type,’ as he quaintly styles it, ‘is 
stamped upon every thing that enters into the usage of the people. In 
the construction of their houses, the style of their dress, the system of 
their food, and even in their amusements, all is English. When to all 
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these-natural affinities, we add the identity of language—of all identitigy 
the most influential—we shall have no difficulty in comprehending hoy 
moral. sympathies haye retained the ascendant over the political, 
ah ey which exist in a very sensible degree between England and. 
nited States. In America, England in general is not liked ; but th 
English are better received than any other foreigners, above all when they 


bring with them the tone and manners which are given by a good edn. 
cation.’ : 


The existence of slavery over a great part of the Union, is, 
however, no part of the ‘ English type ;’ and this is as disgusting 
blemish in the fair form of American domestic society, as it isa 
foul tat, and a plague spot, in the political body. Wherever 
slavery is known, the English spirit of cleanliness, says our author, 
is no more to be recognized, and it is as if the dingy negro com- 
municates his colour to whatever he has touched. But the instant 
we point to this odious subject of slavery, the institutions of Ame 
rica appear at once to sink below all comparison with those of the 
parent land, which is utterly free from this reproach. ‘ 
. ‘This existence of a slave population among the free, seems fated, 
moreover, to be a lasting disgrace to the North American confe- 
deration. Nature herself has put an eternal bar between the two 
races. Difference of colour and countenance are, in themselves, 
insuperable obstacles to the gradual emancipation and blending of 
the slave and mulatto population with the white. To banish a 
million and a half of men beyond seas to new settlements, is almost 
an equal impracticability ; and the black population must neces 
sarily grow in the republic, not as an accession of strength, but as 
an indelible stain, and enduring cause of weakness, alarm, and ¢ 
danger to its masters. Nor, as it would appear, is the evil ever to 
be ameliorated. In Virginia, to maintain the brute ignorance and 
degradation of the slave, there is still a heavy penalty against 
teaching him to read; and in the new state of Missouri, where no 
prescriptive law of slavery could be. pretended,.a vote of the ge 
neral congress has created the monstrous system, which its duty to 
God and man should alike impel it rather to discourage, and ‘if 
possible abolish, where it already existed. 

Our Russian sensibly remarks, that the identity of language 
will always preserve the moral influence of the mother country 
upon the United States. At the epoch of American independence, 
the literature of England was already matured and enriched with 
masterpiecies of all kinds; it became of course the classical study 
of the Americans in learning their own language; it accustomed 
their literary taste to a dependence, and destroyed all power of 
originality. ‘They can never throw off the shackles of our culti- 
vated intellect, or create a national literature for themselves; they 
can only follow in the train of our modern imitators, with the dis- 
advantage of having started later in their career, and of copym 
from models which are not their own. It was a presentiment:o 
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the prodigious moral force of this intellectual chain of superiority 
and dependence, which induced a member of the early American 
representation to propose that the use of the English language 
should be abolished in the states, as, until such a change should be 
operated, the emancipation of America would never be complete. 

he project was no doubt absurd and impracticable ; but the over- 
weaning zeal of the republican had blundered upon a substantial 
cause, if not a possible remedy. 

We would trust that the majority both of his countrymen and 
our own will view this moral influence, which the language and 
literature of England must continue to exercise over the nglo- 
American people, with far other eyes, and as anything but an evil. 
For them, with no reason to dread the revival of the political 
supremacy of the mother country, they may feel dignity, rather 
than humiliation, in the moral influence which is the pledge of 
their early birthright, and recalls the memory of their descent from 
the freest and noblest lineage of the old world: for ourselves, it 
may be to our whole nation a subject of fair and justifiable pride, 
that whatever, in the awful vicissitudes of human fortune, may be 
the fate of our own empire, its institutions, its language, and its 
literature, are already imperishably identified for all ages with the 
existence and glory of another great people,—a people of our own 
race and character, who have sprung from our islands, to over- 
shadow the whole mighty continent of northern America. 


——_ 








Art. VII. Journal of a Third Voyage for the Discovery of a North- 
west Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; performed in the years 
1824-25, in his Majesty’s ships Hecla and Fury, wnder the orders of 
Captain William Edward Parry, R.N. F.R.S. and Commander of the 
Expedition. 4to. pp. 337. 2/.10s. London. Murray. 1826. 


ALTHOUGH a third time disappointed in the object of his voyage 
to the polar regions, yet we deem it but an act of common justice 
towards Captain Parry and his brave companions, to offer them 
the unqualified tribute of our praise, for the persevering spirit, the 
true British heart for enterprise, which they have evinced in their 
endeavours to effect the discovery of a north-west passage. The 
experience which they had acquired of the icy seas during: the two 
former voyages, and the admirable manner in which the ships were 
equipped by the government, tended indeed very considerably to 
lessen the natural difficulties which they had to encounter on ‘the 
present occasion. But a new and an unexpected danger came 
upon them, in the unfortunate catastrophe which happened to one 
of their vessels; and although it put an end to their hopes of ‘ac- 
complishing the design of the expedition, at a season too which 
appeared more than usually favourable for their operations, yet it 
has added another to the many instances already on record, of the 
steady discipline, the inexhaustible and determined courage, which 
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characterize the British seaman under every possible aspect of peril; 
It convinces us, moreover, that if the north-west passage is to be 
ained at all, in can only be won by such men as Parry ang 
oppner, and the crews who acted under their orders; for if such 
coolness, patience, and resolution as they have shown, under cir 
cumstances of extraordinary difficulty, amidst regions rendered more 
than usually inhospitable, by the inclemency of the weather, cannot 
achieve that object, it may be pronounced as utterly impracticable, 
We are not among those who are disposed to blame the govern- 
ment, for renewing its attempts to penetrate to the Pacific by the 
pole after so many failures. im our opinion it is one of the noblest 
duties of ‘a free and opulent country to seek, by every means in its 
power, to extend the boundaries of science, by exploring unknown 
regions, and pouring upon them, if possible, the light of its own 
civilization. As the sovereign of the extreme northern part of the 
American continent, we have a peculiar interest in ascertaining its 
polar boundaries ; and as a commercial nation, it is highly usefal 
to us to know what seas and islands are accessible or inaccessible 
to our enterprise. We well remember, that before the first of these 
expeditions for the discovery of a north-west passage, it was gene- 
rally apprehended that human life could not endure the cold that 
was expected to be encountered at the pole. It is now an indi 
putable fact, that by due attention to warmth, cleanliness, and diet, 
men may not merely exist in that climate, but exist in uninter 
rupted health, and even in comfort. ‘Thus is one great imaginary 
impediment to enterprise in that quarter wholly removed ; and the 
facts detailed in the volume before us, while they leave the grounds 
of hope furnished by the first and second expeditions entirely un- 
shaken, add some new rays of information, which, though not very 
considerable, are still sufficient to excite and gratify our attention. 
It may be recollected, that the Admiralty was induced to fit out 
this expedition in consequence of the representations made by 
Captain Franklin, as to ‘ the navigable state of the sea on some 
arts of the northern coast of America, together with that of the 
Tetiete to the westward, towards Icy Cape.’ Captain Parry was 
very properly entrusted with the command, and was appointed to 
the Hecla in January, 1824. At the same time Captain Hoppner 
received his commission for the Fury, and a transport was directed 
to carry a portion of their heavy stores across the Atlantic. The 
equipment of the expedition was similar to that of the second one, 
and was in every respect so complete, that Captain Parry is at 
present employed in making a minute record of it, which is to be 
preserved in the Admiralty, as a model for future ages. He was 
instructed, according to his own suggestion, ‘ to make the best of 
his way, in the first instance, to Lancaster Sound, and, proceeding 
through Barrow’s Strait, endeavour to make, through Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet (which he had discovered in 1819) his passage into the 
sea which bounds the continent, and thence westward to the Pacific.’ 
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The expedition put to sea on the 19th of May, 1824, and pro- 
ceeded across the Atlantic; the Hecla and Fury parted with the 
transport on the 3d of J uly, at the Danish whale-fish islands in 
Davis’ Straits, and made for Baffiin’s Bay. The ships being now 
heavily laden, their progress was slow for some days; and on 
the 13th they reached and entered the main ice, which they found 
within five miles of the position it occupied in 1819. Their progress, 
which was now westward, became still more difficult as they ad- 
vanced, and from the 17th the obstructions which they experienced 
‘from the quantity, magnitude, and closeness of the ice, were such 
as to keep their people almost constantly empioyed in heaving, 
warping, or sawing through it; and yet with so little success, that, 
at the close of the month of July, they had only penetrated seventy 
miles to the westward, or to the longitude of about 62° 10’.’ They 
here experienced. the benefit of the extraordinary pains which had 
been taken to secure the vessels from the effects of external pressure, 
for the ice closed around the Hecla on several occasions with such 
amazing force, that if she had been constructed in the common 
manner she must have been instantly crushed together. 

No water was to be seen on any side; and Captain Parry con- 
ceiving that he might find the ice less compact to the northward, 
directed his endeavours to that quarter. Notwithstanding the most 
incessant labour, they only reached the latitude of 72° 34’ on the 
19th of August, and there they found the ice as impenetrable as 
before. ‘The remainder of the month, and the first eight days of 
September, were employed in still forcing their way, and on the 9th 
they succeeded in releasing themselves from ‘a more than ordinary 
barrier of ice in the middle of Baffin’s Bay.’ This inauspicious 
commencement of the difficuit part of their voyage Captain Parry 
attributes to the severe winter of 1823, and the tardiness of the 
succeeding summer. Although the eastern margin of the ice, as 
we have already seen, was met in much the same position as it 
occupied in 1819, yet he found the main body extending one hun- 
dred and fifty miles farther to the W. N. W., in the parallel of 
about 74°, than it did in that year. It is scarcely possible to form 
an idea of the labour which it must have cost the crews of the two 
vessels to cut their way through‘an enormous mass of ice, extending 
upon the whole to a distance of between three and four hundred 
miles. They had, moreover, to contend against ‘ the young ice,’ 
which, contrary to previous experience, was already forming around 
them, whereas it never appeared before till a month later. It was 
formed of the snow which fell almost every day; and had not a 
change of temperature come occasionally to their assistance, they ~ 
ran great danger of being frozen up for a whole winter in the 
middle of Baftin’s Bay. ) 

._ While the ships were thus forcing their way through the ice, 
Captain Parry had occasion to observe, that when the.wind blew 
from the north there was a daily set of the ice to the southward, 
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and vice yersa: the cause of this is obvious; but he also obseryed 
another seé of the ice to the westward, ‘ which.was very frequently 
apparent, even against a fresh breeze blowing from that quarter? 
his phenomenon strongly excited his attention, and we shall here 
after see the inference which he draws from it. 
Upon quitting the main body of ice the expedition proceeded 
without further interruption through Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, 
after passing which they again encountered a great deal of yo 
ice.. A strong breeze however enabled them to reach the entranee 
of Prince Regent’s Inlet on the 26th of September, and the next 
day they put into Port Bowen, where Captain Parry, with the ad 
vice of Captain Hoppner, determined to winter. It was pre 
evident by this time, that they had no chance of making any further 
progress, until the returning summer should dissolve the ice, which 
every day assumed a more formidable aspect. Sufficient precau- 
tions having been taken for the security of the ships, they were 
finally settled about the latter end of October. Their arrangements 
for the winter were so like those adopted on the former expeditions; 


that it is unnecessary here to allude to them. Besides, as Captain 
Parry observes, 


a 


‘It is hard to conceive any one thing more like another than two winters 
passed in the higher latitudes of the polar regions, except when variety 
happens to be afforded by intercourse with some other branch of “ the 
whole family of man.’’ Winter after winter, nature here assumes an as- 
pect so much alike, that cursory observation can scarcely detect a single 
feature of variety. ‘The winter of more temperate climates, and even im 
some of no slight severity, is occasionally diversified by a thaw, which at | 
once gives variety and comparative cheerfulness to the prospect. But 
here, when once the earth is covered, all is dreary monotonous. whiteness; 
—not merely for days or weeks, but for more than half a year together, 
Whichever way the eye is turned, it meets a picture calculated to impress, 
upon the mind an idea of inanimate stillness, of that motionless torpor 
with which our feelings have nothing congenial ; of anything, in short, but 
life. In the very silence there is a deadness with which a human specta- 
tor appears out of keeping. The presence of man seems an intrusion on 
the dreary solitude of this wintry desert, which even its native animals 
have for a while forsaken.’—pp. 40, 41. | 


The amusements of the men were varied on this occasion by the 
introduction of masquerades, which were given once a month; and 
it is highly creditable to all parties, that an entertainment admiting 
so much familiarity of intercourse between the officers and men, 
was not productive of a single breach of discipline, and. in no degree 
diminished the respect of the latter for their superiors. We are 
told also, that several characters were sustained at these masquer 
ades ‘ with a degree of spirit and genuine humour which would not 
have disgraced a more refined assembly.’ The schools were re- 
established, and every attention was paid to the religious culti 


vation of the men, the effect of which,: Captain Parry. says, was to 
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make ‘ the whole lower deck such a scene of quiet rational occupa- 
tion as he never before saw.’ Indeed he mainly attributes to this 
systematic and decorous kind of life ‘ the constant yet sober cheer- 
fulness, the uninterrupted good order, and, even in some measure, 
the extraordinary state of health which prevailed among them 
during the winter.’ 

An observatory was set up on shore, chiefly for the purpose of 
ascertaining the variations of the magnetic needle; and it is a 
curious fact, that they discovered an increase in that phenomenon, 
since their former visit in 1819, amounting to about nine degrees. 
They also discovered, by employing suspended instead of supported 
needles, a regular diurnal variation and change of intensity: the 
intensity increased from the morning to the afternoon, and de- 
creased from the afternoon to the morning. ‘ It appeared,’ says 
Captain Parry, ‘ that the. sun, and, as we had reason to beliéve, 
the relative position of the sun and moon, with reference to the 
magnetic sphere, had a considerable influence both on the inten- 
sity and diurnal variation, although the exact laws of this influence 
may still remain to be discovered.’ It is worth adding, that in the 
course of the experiments which were made by Lieutenant Foster, 
“a very curious and remarkable result soon repaid his labour, 
namely, that the true bearing upon which a needle exhibits its 
minimum variation is the same at Port Bowen as at Woolwich, 
which would almost lead to a conclusion that this is a constant line 
all over the world.’ A similar coincidence seemed to obtain, with 
respect to the magnetic bearing of the line of maximum variation ! 
Captain Parry speaks in terms of high commendation of the plate 
invented by Mr. Barlow, for correcting the effect of local attrac- 
tion on the needle on board a ship. The importance of this plate 
will be estimated from this fact, that on the arrival of the expedi- 
tion in Prince Regent Inlet, ‘ where, from the extraordinary in- 
crease of dip, and the consequently augmented effect of the ship’s 


. 5 . 
iron, the compass had before been rendered wholly useless, it now 


indicated the true magnetic direction.’ 

Such was the facility with which sound was observed to travel 
in that cold climate, that Lieutenant Foster was on one occasion 
enabled to sustain a conversation from the observatory with one of 
the men who was at a measured distance from him of 6696 feet, 
or about one statute mile and two tenths, the weather being at the 
time nearly calm; and quite clear and serene. 

As on the former expeditions, several displays of the aurora 
were observed. We shall give Captain Parry’s description of one 
of these, which appears to have been attended by an unusual in- 
cident. 

‘About midnight on the 27th January, this phenomenon broke out in 
a single compact mass of brilliant yellow light, situated about a S.E. bear- 
ing, and appearing only a short distance above the land. This mass of 
light, notwithstanding its general continuity, sometimes appeared to’ be 
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evidently composed of numerous pencils of rays, compressed, as it were 
laterally into one, its limits both to the right and left being well defined 
and. nearly vertical. The light, though very bright at all times, varied 
almost constantly in intensity, and this had the appearance (not, an up. 
common one in the aurora) of being produced by one volume of light 
overlaying another, just as we see the darkness and density, of smoke in. 
creased by cloud rolling over cloud. While Lieutenants Sherer and Ross 
and myself, were admiring the extreme beauty of this phenomenon from 
the observatory, we all simultaneously uttered an exclamation of surprise 
at seeing a bright ray of the Aurora shoot suddenly downward from the 
general mass of light, and between us and the land, which was then dis- 
tant only three thousand yards.”—pp. 61, 62. 


_ Captain Parry, with some poetical feeling, remarks, that ‘ the 
most attenuated light of the aurora sensibly dimmed the stars, like 
a thin veil drawn over them.’ He says, that though they fre- 
quendy listened for any sound proceeding from this phenomenon, 
they never heard any; nor was it on any occasion attended by the 
slightest electrical effects. They saw during the winter, particu- 
larly in the month of December, a great number of those meteors 
called “ falling stars ;” they were generally attended by changes of 
the weather. The moon once appeared so curiously distorted by 
refraction, that if such a phenomenon were witnessed in our cli- 
mate, people would suppose the world was approaching to its end. 
From the shapes which are pencilled before us, the orb seems to 
have looked at first exactly like a round flat bottle, with a short 
neck ; we know of nothing like its second shape, but the third pre- 
cisely resembles the ace of spades, the fourth an ill-formed basin, 
and the fifth a rabbit couching. It appears to have dwindled by 
‘degrees aren five other modifications, until at last it set like an 
opera hat. € must notice another phenomenon, which must, we 
should think, have exhibited a very beautiful spectacle. 


‘On the 29th of March, at 9.30, a.w., an imperfect halo appeared 
around the sun, with a faint parhelion on each side. On the part of the 
halo directly over the sun, was seen a segment of an inverted circle, 
faintly coloured; and again above this, at the distance of 46°’ 40" from 
the sun, was a short segment of another inverted circle, coloured like’a 
brilliant rainbow. A circle of broad but faint white light could be traeed 
completely round the heavens, passing through the sun and parhelia, and 
parallel to the horizon; and situated on this circle, at the distance of 
114° on each side of the sun, was a large white spot. Minute particles 
of snow were at this time falling in great abundance.’—pp. 67, 68. 


It is remarkable, that while the expedition remained at Port 
Bowen,. they received no assistance from the barometer as to indi- 
cations of the weather beforehand. It was observed, that altera- 
tions in the mercurial column more frequently accompanied than 
preceded the visible changes of the weather in those regions. 7 

Of the very few animals seen at Port Bowen during the winter, the 
principal were bears, twelve of which were killed between October 
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and June. Captain Parry records two instances of’ the parental 
affection of these savage creatures, which we cannot avoid trans- 
scribing. : : | 
‘A she-bear killed in the open water on our first arrival at Port Bowen, 
afforded a striking instance of maternal affection in her anxiety to save 
her two cubs. She might herself easily have escaped the boat, but would 
not forsake her young, which she was actually “ towing” off, by allowing 
them to rest on her back, when the boat came near them. A second 
similar instance occurred in the spring, when two cubs having got down 
into a large crack in the ice, their mother placed herself before them, so 


as to secure them from the attacks of our people, which she might easily 
have avoided herself.’—pp. 78, 79. 


The number of foxes killed, or caught in traps, amounted onl 
to five or six. One of the latter, which was tamed by degrees and 
kept for some time on board the Fury, displayed a dress nearly 
pure white till the month of May, ‘ when he shed his winter-coat, 
and hecame of a dirty chocolate colour, with two or three light 
brown spots.’ | 

After suffering an imprisonment in the ice of between nine and 
ten months at Port Bowen, the ships were at length liberated to- 
wards the latter end of July (1825), and on éinding out to sea 
sailed, with a light southertly wind, towards the western shore of 
Prince Regent’s Inlet. It was Captain Parry’s object ‘ to coast the 
southern part of that portion of land called in the chart “ North 
Somerset,” as far as it might lead to the westward,’ which, from 
his former knowledge, he hhad reason to sey it would do‘as-far 
at least as the longitude of 95°, in the parrallel of about 723°. In 
this attempt, however, he was foiled by the ice and by fogs. He 
then varied his course, and proceeded northward to the Leopold 
Isles; but on reaching them he had the mortification to find the 
ice again exactly where it was in 1819. ‘ The whole body of it 
seemed to cling to the western shore, as if held there by some 
strong attraction, forbidding at present any access to it.’ After 
beating about for some days, a strong gale, which blew for ten 
hours incessantly, separated the ice from the western shore. Cap-+ 
tain Parry was thus enabled to reach it at the point called Cape 
Seppings on the 24th of July, whence he discovered a navigable | 
channel southward as far as the eye could reach, of from one to two 
miles wide. The whole of Barrow’s Strait, as far as he could see to 
N.N.E. of the islands, was also free from ice; and Captain Parry 
is of opinion, that ‘ from whatever circumstance it may proceed,’ 
this part of the Polar Sea is not at any season very much encum- 
bered with it. He then proceeded, according to his former inten- 
tion, along the western coast of Prince Regent’s Inlet, in a southern 

irection ; and as he was now upon ground hitherto unexplored, 
he named several bays, which he-discovered, after friends to whom 
he wished to pay this naval tribute of esteem. He found the‘land 


high, and the water deep along the whole of the coast, as far sas 
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- the ice allowed him to penetrate; but on the 28th he was, com. 
pletely stopped, in latitude 72° 51’ 51", by an impenetrable 
of that substance. On the neighbouring shore some Esquimaux 
stone circles were discovered, apparently, however, of a very old 
date, as they were quite overgrown with moss, grass, and other 
plants. Here the real misfortunes of the expedition commenced, 
A succession of northerly winds drove towards, the ships vast masses 
of ice, which on one occasion (1st August) ‘rushed bodily in upon 
them,’ and beset them in such a manner as to render them ‘ lite. 
rally helpless and unmanageable.’ The Hecla struck the ground 
several times, and at length remained immoveable ; the Fury was 
driven by a large “ floe-piece” upon a grounded mass of ice, and 
was so severely ‘‘ nipped” and strained that she began to leak a 
good deal. At high tide the Hecla was got off; but the water 
gained so rapidly on the Fury, that it was now found she could 
proceed no farther without repairs. By uncommon exertions she 
was in a few days lightened of her stores; but from the straini 
which she suffered, in.consequence of the constant pressure of the 
ice, it was ultimately found necessary to abandon her, and her 
officers and men were removed on board the Hecla on the 2\st of 
August. Her stores were also abandoned, as her officers and men 
occupied all the room that could be spared in the Hecla. 
_ Under these disastrous circumstances, and considering that. the 
season was already so far advanced, as well as that his provisions 
for both ships’ companies would last only to the following autumn, 
Captain Parry had no alternative but to make the best of his way 
homeward. ith respect to the loss of the Fury, it seemed abso- 
lutely inevitable. Indeed the wonder is, not that such an accident 
occurred, but that it is the only instance of the overwhelming 
agency of the ice which has been experienced during the three 
expeditions, Although the ships had been secured, both externally 
and internally, with all the skill that naval architecture could de- 
vise, indeed so much so as to induce a belief among those employed 
on the expedition, that the vessels were invutncrahies yet, as 
Captain Parry observes, they had now learned, by experience, 
‘that a body of ice, of no very heavy kind, when bearing in a 
particular manner, and with its whole force, upon a ship touchi 
the ground, is quite sufficient to set every combination of wood an 
iron at defiance.’ He adds, in a spirit of true philosophy— 

‘In truth, a ship, like any other work of man, sinks, and must evet 
sink, into insignificance, when viewed in comparison with the stupendous 
scale on which Nature’s works are framed, and her operations performed; 
and a vessel of whatever magnitude, or whatever strength, is little better 
than a nut-shell, when obliged to withstand the pressure of the unyielding 
ground on one side, and a moving body of ice on the other.’-—pp. 149, 159. 


Upon, returning to the eastern shore of Prince Regent’s, Inlet 


(27th August); Captain Parry,.found it entirely free from ice.. He 
discovered a most.excellent, harbour, a little to the south of Port 
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Bowen, and greatly superior’to it, ‘which he describes’ in detail,’ as 
he thinks that when the Baffin’s Bay fishery fails, as it must do in 
the course of time, the whalers will extend their course to Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, where, it appears, whales are to be found in abund- 
ance. Ina few days the Hecla reached Barrow’s Strait, and found 
there a perfectly open sea. Sir James Lancaster’s Sound: was also 
tolerably clear, though an unusual number of icebergs was observed 
in it, driven thither, as it would seem, from Baflin’s Bay,. by the 
easterly winds which had prevailed so long and so eidenibe during 
the season. It was a decided proof of the favourable natare of the 
smmmer of 1825, as compared with that of 1824, that in those’ parts 
of that bay where the Hecla had: before to force its' way through’ 
vast body of ice, she now found either a clear sea, ‘or the-ice s6 
loose that navigation through it was’ attended. with no . difficulty. 
From the reports of some whalers whom Captain Parry met in-the 
bay, he was enabled to collect, that the difficulties‘ which he had 
experienced there in 1824 arose ‘from a particular position .of the 
ice, which has never before occurred during the only six years that 
it has been customary for the whalers to cross this ice at all,' and 
which, therefore, in all probability, will seldom occur again.’ 

By the middle of September the Hecla- cleared Davis’: Strait, 
and, after encountering much inclement weather during her retirn 
across the Atlantic, rounded the north end of the Orkneys on the 
10th of October, and. on the 20th arrived at Sheerness. 

We have already alluded to the frequency with which large 
masses of ice were observed by Captain Parry to set in a westerly 
direction, even against a fresh breeze blowing from that quarter. 
After closing the narrative of his voyage, he resumes that subject; 
and after illustrating it by similar facts, which are found to exist 
in the North Sea, in Davis’ Strait, and Fox’s Channel, as well as 
in Prince Regent’s Inlet, he states his opinion, ‘ that..there must 
exist in the polar regions some general motion of the sea towards 
the west, causing the ice to set in that direction, when not impelled 
by contrary winds, or local and occasional currents,’ until: it “butts 
against those shores which are actually found to be’ mostencum= 
bered with it.’ Captain Parry then proceeds :— 


‘In confirmation of this idea I am enabled to adduce some more definite 
observations, which would appear to tend to the same result. In the 
narrative of the voyage of 1821 to 1823, I have shown in how remarkable 
@ manner the ships were, in two separate instances, set to the westward, 
towards Southampton Island, instead of being carried in the direction op'- 
posite to a strong wind; and how closely the packed ice was found to 
cling to the same land, even against a fresh breeze blowing directly off the 
shore. During the time of our “ besetment” in Baffin’s Bay, in the month 
of August, 1824, a set to the westward, even against a strong breeze in 
that direction, has already been noticed in the present narrative; and a 
Similar circumstance occurred on our Jast return. In all these instances, 
the opportunities were as favourable for detecting a current as can ever 
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occur at sea, the daily observations for latitude and longitude not admit.» 
ting the possibility of any material error in our actual place, and the ships 
being, in three instances out of four, either immoveably “‘ beset”’ in the ice, 
or firmly attached to it, and therefore wholly independent of dead reckoning, 
~ “Whether the circumstances I have above stated may have any reference 
to the well-known fact of the western shores of lands enjoying a climate 
considerably more temperate than the eastern ones in a corresponding la- 
titue, I do not presume even to conjecture; nor indeed do I feel myself 
competent to offer any decided opinion as to the cause of the phenomena 
in question. Having stated the facts precisely as they have occurred to m 
notice, I shall only, therefore, add to these remarks by suggesting, for the 
consideration of others, whether such a tendency of the sea as that above 
noticed may not have some connexion with the motion of the earth on its 
axis.’—pp. 178, 179. | 


Another phenomenon which Captain Parry has more than once 
experienced in the polar regions, and which still remains to be ex- 
plained, is ‘ the decrease of wind which invariably takes place in 
assing under the lee, not merely of a close and extensive body of 

igh and heavy ice, but even of a stream of small pieces, so loose 
as almost to allow a ship to pass between them, and not one of 
them reaching a foot above the surface of the sea,’ and this too 
without any perceptible change in the atmosphere at the time. 

It affords us much gratificasion to find our intrepid navigator, at 
the close of his work; still as deeply impressed as ever with thé 
practicability of effecting this long-desired passage, and still as 
ready as before to meet the dangers with which a fresh attempt 
may be attended. : 


‘ *'The question,’ he observes, ‘evidently rests nearly where it did before. 
the equipment of the late expedition, and I have, therefore, little to offer 
respecting it, in addition to what I have already said at the close of my 
last narrative*. ‘The views I then entertained on this subject, of the na- 
ture and practicability of the enterprise, of the means to be adopted, and 
the route to be pursued for its accomplishment, remain wholly unaltered 
at the present moment; except that some additional. encouragement has 
been afforded by the favourable appearances of a navigable sea near the 
south-western extremity of Prince Regent’s Inlet. ‘To that point, there- 
fore, I can, in the present state of our knowledge, have no hesitation in 
still recommending that any future attempt should be directed. 

I feel confident that the undertaking, if it be deemed advisable at any 
future time to pursue it, will one day or other be accomplished ; for, setting 
aside the accidents to which, from their very nature, such attempts must 
be liable, as well as other unfavourable circumstances which human fore- 
sight can never guard against, nor human power control, I cannot but 
believe it to be an enterprise well within the reasonable limits of practi- 
cability. It may be tried often, and often fail, for several favourable and 
fortunate circumstances must be combined for its accomplishment ; but I 
believe, nevertheless, that it w7// ultimately be accomplished. ‘That it 18 
not to be undertaken lightly, nor without due attention to every precaution 


*Pp, 487—491. 
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which past or future experience may suggest, our recent failures, under 
such advantages of equipment as no other expedition of any age or coun- 
try ever before united, and we trust also-our own endeavours to effect 
something worthy of so liberal an outfit, will at least serve to show. I 
am much mistaken, indeed, if the north-west passage ever becomes the 
business of w single summer; nay, I believe that nothing but a concur- 
reuce of very favourable circumstances is likely even to make a single 
winter in the ice sufficient for its accomplishment. But this is no argu- 
ment against the possibility of final success ; for we now know that a winter | 
in the ice may be passed not only in safety, but in health and comfort. I 
would only, therefore, in conclusion, urge those who may at any future 
time be charged with this attempt, to omit no precaution that can in the 
slightest degree contribute to the strength of the ships, the duration of 
- their resources, the wholesomeness and freshness of their provisions, the 

warmth, ventilation, and cleanliness of the inhabited apartments, and the 
comfort, cheerfulness, aud moral discipline of their crews. dhs: 

‘Happy as I should have considered myself in solving this interesting’ 
question, instead of still leaving it a matter of speculation and conjecture, ' 
happy shall I also be if any labours of mine, in the humble, though it 
would seem necessary office, of pioneer, should ultimately contribute to the; 
success of some more fortunate individual ; but most happy should I again ; 
be to be selected as that individual. May it still fall to England’s lot toac-. 
complish this undertaking, and may she ever continue to take the lead in 
enterprises intended to contribute. to the advancement of science, and to. 
promote, with her own, the wélfare of mankind at large! Such enter- 
prises, so disinterested as well as useful in their object, do honour to the, 
country which undertakes them, even when they fail; they cannot but excite 
the admiration and respect of every liberal and cultivated mind; and the 
page of future history will undoubtedly record them as every way worthy 
of a powerful, a virtuous, and an enlightened nation.’—pp. 184—186. 


It is hardly necessary to add, that Captain Hoppner, who, ac- 
cording to our maritime Jaws, was necessarily tried for the loss of 
the Fury by a court-martial on his arrival in England, was honour- 
ably acquitted. Indeed nothing was possible for man to effect 
which was not done to save the ship, so that the trial was rather 
an inquiry into the circumstances of the case than an accusation 
of that meritorious officer. 

The appendix to the volume contains the usual abstract of the 
meteorological journal kept on board the Hecla, an account of 
the mean and daily rate of the chronomtters on board, and several 
astronomical, botanical, zoological, and geological papers, which 
afford valuable contributions to our stock of science. The papers 
on the magnetic needle are particularly interesting. We must 
add, that the plates and charts are all very creditably executed. 

¢ former appear to be engraved by Finden in his best style, 
tom the masterly designs of Mr. Head, who was appointed to 
attend the expedition for the purpose. 
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Art. VIII. The Book of Nature. By John Mason Good, M.D., F.RS, 
F.R.S.L., &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. 17. 16s. Longman and Co. London, 
1826. 


WE presume that few of our readers will be able to form any pre- 
cise notion of the contents of these volumes from the vague and 
indefinite title which Dr. Good has been pleased to prefix to them, 
The ‘ Book of Nature,’ however, notwithstanding the affected quaint- 
ness of the term, is really a compilation of very considerable Jearn- 
ing and value; and if its author had not already been favourabl 
known to the philosophical world, the present publication would in 
itself establish the respectable reputation which he enjoys. When 
stripped of the universal pretension and needless conceit of its inju- 
dicious title, it may be described, in plain language, as containing 
the substance of three series of lectures on natural philosophy,—or 
physics, in the more enlarged sense of that word,—which Dr. Good 
read some years ago at the Surrey Institution. 

As offering, in a popular and systematic compass, an ingenious 
survey of a great round of physical science, the work which has 
thus been composed is certainly the best philosophical digest of the 
kind which we have seen ; and it is impossible to peruse it through- 
out without admiring the versatile ability, the various knowled; 
and learning, and, above all, the pious and humble application of 
both, which are exhibibited in the author’s mind. Doubtless, ina 
succession of dissertations referring to so many and such diversified 
branches of science, his success is not every where equal; and his 
views are not always unclouded by error or prejudice. So, also, 
the space within which his lectures are necessarily confined is often 
inaillactent for the multiplicity of his subjects ; and this unavoidable 
inconvenience has consequently given a superficial air to some of 
his papers. But it would scarcely be fair to measure the author's ° 
ability by such partial results; for he has seldom enjoyed a free 
range for his powers; and every candid judge will remember, that 
the compiler of such treatises must be far more learned than his 
book. Dr. Good has not filled the compartments, much less ex- 
hausted the immeasurable materials of his theme ; but he has com- 
pressed into his volumes a greater body of philosophy than is yet 
any where accessible to thg general enquirer under the same easy 
and popular form. 

To the language and style of Dr. Good’s book, we are not dis- 
posed to offer any fastidious objections; but it must be confessed 
that the general tenor of both partakes too much of that loose and 
slovenly manner which lecturers in all countries and on all subjects 
seem to think themselves privileged to use. An opposite fault of 
more importance, since it involves a suspicion of corrupted taste 

and might lay him open to much ridicule, is the ambitious effort 0 
be brilliant at the termination of each discourse. This, too, 1o 
like a touch of the theatrical art, to invite a full round of closing 
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applause from the fascinated auditory. The followin may serve 
gs one goodly specimen of pure taste and chaste metap 10 ! 


‘To hunt down such vagaries would indeed be a thriftless employment ; 
and I only mention them to show that philosophy has its dreams and 
romances as well as history or even poetry; and that the principles of 
physics are as liable to perversion as those of ethics. Philosophy is a 
pilgrim, for the most part, of honest heart, clear foresight, and unorna- 
mented dress and manners; the genuine bride to whom heaven has betro- 
thed him is Reason, of celestial birth and spotless virginity; and the fair 
fruit of so holy a union is truth, virtue, sobriety, and order. But should 
ever the plain pilgrim play the truant, as unfortunately in the present 
corrupt state of things we have reason to fear has too frequently proved 
a fact;—should ever Philosophy migrate from his proper hermitage, and 
in an hour of ebriety connect himself with the harlot Imagination, what 
can be the result of so unlicensed a dalliance but a spawn of monsters and 
miscreations ; of hideous and unreal existences; of phantoms and will-o’ 
the-wisps, equally abhorred by God and man; treacherously hanging up 
their dim wild-fire, in the pestilent bosom of mists and exhalations, and 
from their murky shades alluring the incautious enquirer to bogs, and 
sloughs, and quagmires of wreck and ruin t’—Vol. ii. pp. 206, 207. 


As a companion to this rhapsody we shall only quote the follow- 
ing extravagant flight. 

‘Why have not these monsters of the sky been appropriated to the use 
of man? How comes it that he who has subdued the ocean and culti- 
vated the earth,—who has harnessed elephants, and even lions, to his 
chariot wheels,—should never have availed himself of the wings of the 
eagle, the vulture, or the frigate pelican? That, having conquered the 
difficulty of ascending into the atmosphere, and ascertained the possibility 
of travelling at the rate of eighty miles an hour through its void regions, 
he should yet allow himself to be the mere sport of the whirlwind, and not 
tame to his use, and harness to his car, the winged strength of these 
aerial racers, and thus stamp with reality some of the boldest fictions of 
the heathen poets? The hint has indeed long been thrown out; aud the 
perfection to which the art of falconry was carried in former times, suffi- 


ciently secures it against the charge of absurdity or extravagance.’—Vol. 
L pp. 303, 304. 


This is to mount a hobby with a vengeance, and returning, as he 
elsewhere declares of another speculation, (vol. iii. p. 187), ‘ to the 
prety prattle of the nursery,’ to ride a cock horse to some purpose. 
But we gladly proclaim a truce with such trifling. 

The first series of Dr. Good’s lectures appropriately open with 
enquiries into the nature of matter, and ‘ie origin of the world 
around us ; and he displays in these abstruse questions, which have 
mocked the wisdom of all ages, a sufficient acquaintance with the 
eta of ancient and modern philosophers. He glances at 
the dogmas of the Grecian schools on the eternity of matter, and 
developes the various systems of Democritus, of Aristotle, Plato, 
and Epicurus ; and he afterwards proceeds, with the genuine humi- 
lity of a christian enquirer, to try the soundness of their theories by 
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such, brief evidence as is to be found in the Mosaic history of the 
creation... It is indeed by a similar .spirit, which cannot be tog 
much applauded, that the whole course of his enquires, and the 
formation of his opinions, are earnestly regulated; and it is this 
unvarying purpose to steer by the light of revelation, through en- 
quiries that have too often betrayed the vain reasoner into scepticism 
and infidelity, which renders his book one of the safest that can be 
placed in the hands of young persons. 

.. The whole of his second and third lectures on the elementary 
and constituent principles of bodies, is exceedingly ingenious and 
interesting. He has very well explained, and commented upon, 
the various hypotheses upon which the sages of antiquity endea- 
voured to account for the elementary constitution of matter’ the 
systems of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus; and es 
cially the Peripatetic and Atomic theories of the two latter. Bat 
we cannot admit his boast (p. 56) ‘that he has dwelt upon them 
the rather, because, much as we still hear of them and find them 
adverted to in books, he is not acquainted with any work whatever 
that gives anything like a clear and intelligible summary of their 
principles.’ The opinions of the ancient philosophers on the nature 
of matter were certainly not previously to be found fully detailed 
in popular and elem entary treatises of philosophy, and so far Dr, 
Good is right ; but they are contained in Brucker’s great work and 
even in Enfield’s abridgement of it, and also in Dr. Geddes’ notes 
to the early part of the Old Testament. 

This portion of our author’s lectures is followed up by a sketch of 
the speculations of the moderns in the same department of natural 
philosophy : of Descartes, Newton, Locke, Leibnitz, Boscovich, &e. 
His two next lectures, the fourth and fifth, are ably employed in 
defining the properties of matter, essential and peculiar, in which 
he has chiefly followed the exposition of La Place. The sixth and 


seventh lectures are devoted to geology, and present us with as 


many of the first elements of that vast and disputable science as | 


can possibly be taught in about two hours. 

There is nothing that requires our observation in these geological 
lectures ; though we may state that, after balancing the Huttonian 
and Wernerian theories, our author, avowedly inclines to ‘ adhere 
to the latter from its general coincidence with the geology of the 
Scriptures ;’ and he proceeds to give, in connection with this opinion, 
a very ingenious and beautiful paraphrastic commentary (pp. 158— 
170) on the Mosaic relation. That the Wernerian theory is less 
presumptuous and more carefully inductive than the Huttonian, 
less improbable and more consonant, as far as it goes, with the 
awful disclosures of revelation, we are ready to ol But we 
think it must have been long since manifest to every impartial 
auditor of the controversy between the advocates for the paramount 
agency respectively of fire and water, that each party has brought 
forward abundance of evidence to overthrow the exclusive system 
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of its adversaries. It is fortunate, since the repose of the world 
must be disturbed by this obscure and otherwise unprofitable dis- 
cussion, that the collision of opinions has assuredly had the effect 
of striking forth a few particles of light. 

From his geological outlines, Dr. Good proceeds to examine the 
nature of organized bodies, and the structure of plants compared 
with that of animals. This spirited lecture on vegetable life, its 

neral laws, structure, and phenomena, is followed by a second 
(lect. viii. and ix.) on the general analogy of vegetable and animal 
life; and here it is no reproach to Dr. Good to declare, that his 
views present no novelty, where novel theories and new errors would 
be only synonimous. But he has given such an abridgement of 
established doctrines as may best communicate a general and libe- 
ral knowledge to the unprofessional enquirer. His tenth lecwre, 
on the principle of life, irritability, and muscular power, expounds 
the three most celebrated theories of life—that it is the result of.a 
general harmony or consent of action between the different organs 
of which the vital frame consists—that it is a principle inherent in 
the blood—or, that it is a gas or aura communicated to the system 
from without. To the second of these theories, that:‘ the blood 
itself is the principle of life,’ he himself inclines with the best mo- 
dern authorities. His remarks upon muscular power are exceed- 
ingly interesting ; and from these he proceeds to treat of the bones, 
teeth, cartilages, integuments, and other solid parts of the animal 
frame ; the various uses and operations to which these members are 
applied, the curious phenomena to which they give rise, and the 
whole well-known chemistry of animal life. 

In his dissertation on the digestive function, and the organs con- 
tributing to it, Dr. Good appears to have lent his credulity rather 
too implicitly to the extent of the, power of fasting, attributed to 
persons in instances too remote to be well authenticated. Such, for 
example, is the record of the forty days’ fast of Cicely de Ridge- 
way,.as old as the reign of Edward I[1.—an age in which marvels 
Were too easily palmed upon the vulgar, to render them worthy of 
credit. Our author, also, too largely admits the instance in our 
own days of Anne Moore, the fasting woman of Tutbury. What- 
ever privation of food that woman may really have been able to 
endure, the final detection of her gross imposture should have 
awakened great caution in receiving any part of her statement. 
The following case of Janet M‘Leod, published in the Philosophical 

fansactions for 1777, deserves, however, to be extracted as one of 
the most singular and best authenticated on record. — 


‘She was at this time thirty-three years of age, unmarried, and from 
the age of fifteen had had various paroxysms of epilepsy, which had con- 
siderably shaken her frame, rendered the elevator muscles of the eye-lids 
paralytic, so that she could only see by lifting the lids up, and produced 
re rigid a locked jaw that her mouth could rarely be forced open by any’ 
‘ontrivance. She had lost very nearly her power of speech and deglutition, 
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and, with this, all desire cither to eat or drink. Her lower limbs wejg 
retracted towards her body; she was entirely confined to her bed, 
much, and had seldom any other egestions than periodical discharges of 
blood, apparently from the lungs, which was chiefly thrown out by the 
nostrils, During a very few intervals of relaxation she was prevailed 
with great difficulty to put a few crumbs of bread, comminuted in the 
into her mouth, together with a little water sucked from her own hand, 
and in one or two instances a little gruel; but even at these atte 
almost the whole was rejected. On two occasions also, after a total ab 
stinence of many months, she made sigus of wishing to drink some water, 
which was immediately procured for her. On the first occasion, the whole 
seemed to be returned from her mouth; but she was greatly refreshed 
having it rubbed upon her throat. On the second occasion, she drank 
a pint at once, but could not be either prevailed upon or forced to drink 
any more, notwithstanding that her father had now fixed a wedge between 
her teeth, two of which were hereby broken out. With these exceptions, 
however, she seems to have passed upwards of four years without either 
liquids or solids of any kind, or even an appearance of swallowing. She 
lay for the most part like a log of wood, with a pulse scarcely perceptible 
from feebleness, but distinct and regular ; her countenance was clear and 
pretty fresh ; her features neither disfigured nor sunk; her bosom round 
and prominent, and her limbs not emaciated. Dr. Mackenzie watched 
her with occasional visits, for eight or nine years, at the close of which 
period she seems to have been a little improved. His narrative is very 
‘precisely as well as minutely detailed, and previously to its being sent to 
the Royal Society was read over before the patient’s parents, who were 
known to be persons of great honesty, as also before the elder of the parish, 
who appears to have been an excellent man; and, when sent, was accom- 
panied by a certificate as to the general truth of the facts, signed by the 
minister of the parish, the sheriff-depute, and six other individuals of the 
neighbourhood, of high character, and most of them justices of the peace. 
‘Yet even with the freest use of water, what can we make of such cases 
upon any chain of chemical facts at present discovered ?—what ean we make 
of it, even in conjunction with the use of air? The weight and solid con- 
tents of the animal body is [are] derived chiefly from that principle whieh 
modern chemists denominate carbone; yet neither water nor air, when i 
a state of purity, contains a particle of carbone. Again, the substance 
of the animal frame is distinguished from that of the vegetable by its 
being saturated with nitrogene, of which plants possess comparatively but 
very little ; yet though the basis of atmospherical air consists of nitrogene, 
water has no more of this principle than it has of carbone; nor is it hitherto 
by any means established, that even the nitrogene of the animal system 
is in any instance derived from the air, or introduced by the process of 
respiration: for the experiments upon this subject, as far as they go, af 
in a state of opposition, and keep the question on a balance—/factis com 
traria facta.’ —Vol.i. pp. 338—341. 


Dr. Good’s second volume, or series of lectures, is devoted to 4 
general investigation of the nature of the animate world. © 
subject opens with two papers on zoological systems, and the di 
tinctive characters of animals. After adverting to the different 
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attempts which have been made to divide the animal kingdom, 
from that of Aristotle downwards to those of Ray, Linnéus, «and 
Cuvier, he notices more especially the improvements proposed ‘by 
the last of these authors; and justly eulogizes the arrangement 
which that celebrated physiologist of our age has developed im ‘his 

at work on comparative anatomy. But he yet follows the Lin- 
néan division ‘ because it is still commonly adhered to by zoological 
writers, though he believes that the classification of Cuvier will 
ultimately take the lead of it.” We could wish that he had in this 
lace evinced more boldness ; for the system of Cuvier is assuredly 

th more comprehensive and precise; and of course the sooner 
modern zoologists set the example of discarding the trammels of 
the less definite classification, the more rapidly will the improve- 
ment of this science be advanced. ‘To convey an adequate idea of 
our author’s arrangement of his etna Se lectures, we need only 
explain that he regularly runs through the Linnéan scale, in the 
ascending series from worms to mammals, comparing its: divisions 
as he proceeds with those of Cuvier; and that his abridgement is 
executed with his usual ability. We shall here make one extract, 
—containing his remarks on the existence of moral evil,—less for 
any novelty which these offer, than as pleasingly exemplifying the 
spirit of piety which breathes through every page of his work. 


‘It has often been urged against the goodness, aud sometimes against 
the existence of the Deity, that the different tribes of animals are allowed 
to prey upon one another as their natural food, and that a large part of 
the globe is covered with putrid swamps, or wide inhospitable forests, or 
merely inhabited by ravenous beasts and deadly serpents. 

‘Presumptuous murmurers! and what would your wisdom advise were 
Providence to consult you upon so glaring an error? Would you then 
leave every rank of animals to perish by the mere effects of old age? 
With the example so often before you of the misery endured by a favourite 
horse or a favourite dog, when snffered to drain out the last dregs of ex-' 
istence in the midst of ease he cannot enjoy, and of food he cannot partake 
of—a misery which often compels us, as an act of mercy, to anticipate 
his fate, even at last, by the aid of violence,—would you abandon every 
animal to the same wretchedness, only a hundred-fold multiplied by the 
horrors of want and hunger which he must, by growing every day more 
infirm, be every day growing more incapable of appeasing? Or would 
you cut short the evil at once, by destroying death itself, and thus ren- 
dering every animal immortal? ‘They would not thank you for such an 
interference, nor applaud the vain benevolence that might dicate it; an 
interference which, by preventing the necessity for offspring, would extir- 
pate from the animal frame its best feelings ; which would extinguish the 
wise and harmonious distribution into sexes; and make an equal inroad 
on the pleasures of sense and the endearments of instinct. 

It is granted, that a great part of the globe is an inhospitable wilder- 
hess; that it consists, to a considerable extent, of waste inaccessible 
jungle, over-run by rapacious beasts and. reptiles; of putrid swamps, 
Wowded by myriads of venomous insects; and of immense warrens, bur- 
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rowed by countless hordes of the hampster, the mole-rat, and the white ant, 
Even here, however, wherever life exists, it exists to those that possess if, 
as an enjoyment ; while these very scenes and these very ae only fill, 
up what man has no occasion for, and equally and instantly disappear ag 
‘soon as he presents himself, and exercises that industry and ingenuity 
which alone constitute his authority, and upon which alone his health i 
his happiness are made to depend. be 

* But this is not all. While in their different gradations these outeasts 
from man are thus enjoying life themselves, they are preparing, in the 
best manner possible, the various tracts they occupy, for his future use 
and habitation. ‘The soil that supports us, and gives us our daily bread, 
is nothing but a mixture of animal and vegetable materials; other gsnb- 
stances indeed enter into it, but the great, the important, the active, and 
leavening constituent is of an organized origin. ‘These materials, then, 
are perpetually forming and accumulating, and rising into an unbounded 
and inexhaustible storehouse of subsequent riches and plenty, by the 
alternate generation and decomposition of the different kinds and orders 
of plants and animals which thus fill up, and, as we are apt to believe, 
encumber the regions we are contemplating ; regions which, though in 
our own day unexplored or abandoned both by savage and civilised man, 
may, in that revolution of countries and of governments which is per- 
petually passing before our eyes, become, in some future period, the seat. 
of universal dominion, the emporium of taste and elegance, of virtue and 
the sciences. So the fairest fields of Rome were formed out of the putrid 
Pontine marshes, and England has become what she is from being a land 
of bogs and of blights, of wolves, wild boars, and gloomy forests.’—Vol. ii, 
pp, 29—31. | 


From considering the divisions of the brute animal kingdom, 
we rise to a nobler theme; and the next lecture treats of the varie- 
ties of the human species. Here, after our explanation of the 
tendency of all Dr. Good's speculations, it is needless to say that 
he exposes to merited scorn and indignation the falsity of the 
deductions by which some physiologists have attempted, for the 
worst purposes, to deny a common origin to the various races of 
the human kind. His reasoning, from the analogy of the varieties 
of the same species in the animal kingdom—the dog, the sheep, 
the swine genus, &c.— is not new ; but it is most satisfactory, even 
without the final and conclusive argument to which he appeals of 
the Mosaic history of man. In his account of the existing diver 
sities of the human race, he follows the classification laid down in 
the great work of Blumenbach, varying only its nomenclature, and. 
describing the orders under the more definite terms of the Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, American, African, and Australian races. The 
absurd and degrading hypothesis, which would derive the human 
from the monkey family, scarcely deserves serious refutation ; but 
we jhave seldom seen the utter futility of this grovelling theory 
more completely exposed in a few words, upon anatomical prit- 
ciples, than in the following brief passage : , 
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afew of the anatomical points in which the orang-otang differs from the 
haman form, and which cannot possibly be the effect of a mere variety, 
but must necessarily flow from an original and inherent distinction. 
More might be added, but what I shall offer will be sufficient ; and if I 
do not touch upon a comparison of the interior faculties, it. is merely 
because I will neither insult your understandings nor degrade my own, by 
bringing them: into any kind of contact. 

‘ Both the orang and pongo, which of all the monkey tribes make the 
nearest approach to the structure of the human skeletun, have three ver- 
tebree fewer than man. They have a peculiar membranous pouch con- 
nected with the larynx or organ of the voice, which belongs to no division 
of man whatever, white or black. The larynx itself is, in consequence of 
this, so peculiarly constructed as to render it less capable even of articu- 
late sounds than that of almost every other kind of quadruped: and, 
lastly, they have no proper feet, for what are so called are, in reality, as 
directly hands as the terminal organs of the arms; the great toe in man, 
and that which chiefly enables him to walk in an erect position, being a 
perfect thumb in the orang-otang. Wheuce this animal is naturally 
formed for climbing ; and its natural position in walking, and the posi- 
tion which it always assumes excepting when under discipline, is that: of 
all-fours ; the body being supported on four hands, instead of on four feet 
as in quadrupeds. And it is owing to this wide ard essential difference, 
as indeed we had occasion to observe in our last study, that M. Cuvier, 
and other zoologists of the present day, have thought it expedient to 
invent a new name by which the monkey and maucauco tribes may be 
distinguished from all the rest; and, instead of quadrupeds, have called 
them guadrwmana, or quadrumanuals ; by which they are at the same 
time equally distinguished from every tribe of the human race, which are 
uniformly, and alone, dimanual.’—Vol. ii. pp. 91, 92. 


Our author’s dissertations upon the distinctive characters of in- 
stinct, sensation, and intelligence, on sympathy and fascination, 
and on sleep, dreaming, reverie, trance, sleep-walking, and sleep- 
talking, will be found interesting. These subjects lead him into 
many highly amusing and curious details: but we cannot suffer to 
pass unnoticed the very ridiculous and overstrained theory of lan- 
guage which (pp. 287—300) he has taken occasion to introduce 
into this paper. In his zeal to attribute a common origin to all 
languages, he has laboured—we know that the attempt is not 
hew—to prove a similarity of terms among all nations to express 
the same ideas; and he has exemplified the words God, father, 
man, regent, death, &c. If he were successful in all his instances, 
they would not apply to language in general in the proportion of 
one word to a thousand; and the mere resemblance of sound in a 
few articulations would still avail not a jot, at least to prove a 
common origin for all tongues. But the supposed identity of his 
etymons is in fact as far-fetched and overstrained as it ever entered 
into the dreams of a crack-brained hilologist to conceive ; and we 
shall just take for a specimen the half-dozen Ties wherein he has 
unluckily adduced the word death, in which, be it observed, our 
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English term itself offers no possible resemblance to support his 


opinion : , 

‘ Allow me to offer you another instance or two. The more common 
etymon for death, among all nations, is mor, mort, or mut; sometimes 
the v, and sometimes the ¢, being dropped in the carelessness of speech, 
It is mut in Hebrew and Pheenician ; it is mor, or mort, in Sanscrit, Per. 
sian, Greek, and Latin; it is the same in almost all the languages. of 
Europe ; and it was with no small astonishment the learned lately foun 
out that it is the same also in Otaheite, and some other of the Poly. 
nesian islands, in which mor-ai is well known to signify a sepulchre; 
literally, the place or region of the dead; a¢ meaning a place or region 
in Otaheitan, precisely as it does in Greek ’"—Vol. ii. p. 290. , 


Legible language, imitative and symbolical, next occupies out 
author (lect. x.); and from letters he then, unhappily for his credit, 
ascends to literature. Beginning with an inquiry into ‘ the educ# 
tion of former times,’ he divides the literary history of Europe into 
three distinct periods,—‘ an era of light, of darkness, and of light 
restored :’ meaning, of course, to symbolize classical antiquity, 1 
middle ages, and the revival of letters. And here, we are persuaded, 
that every real friend to Dr. Good’s reputation, who reads these three 
flimsy common-place papers (xi., xil., xiii., vol. ii.) with which he 
concludes his second series of lectures, will sincerely lament that he 
has appended them to the excellent dissertations of the volume, 
They are really. altogether unworthy of the rest of the work, and 
we.know not.any class of educated readers to whom they can offer 
a particle either of instruction, interest, or novelty. ‘The introduc 
tion of these insufficient and trifling views of literary history is the 
more to be regretted, because they formed no necessary part of his 
course, and were not demanded for the completion of his subject. 
Dr. Good’s third volume, and third series of lectures, is devoted 
to the consideration of the ‘ nature of the mind, and its general fa- 
culties and furniture.’ Rive 
This series offers only an abridged treatise on a department of 
science, which, if not better understood than other branches of*na* 
tural philosophy, is at least far more familiar to students at large, 
Following the usual outlines of the subject, Dr. Good has here 
only presented us with a very good elementary course of metaphy- 
sics, or essay on the philosophy of the human mind; and we may, 
therefore, be contented, after a careful perusal of this third volume, 
with recording our laudatory conclusion, that it is, in general, worthy 
of the two preceding, and ably completes the whole work om all 
uniform and satisfactory plan. ; 
There is, however, one lecture in this volume (lect. vi.) on what 
he vaguely entitles the ‘ Hypothesis of Common Sense,’ which re 
uires our notice. In that paper his aim is to decry and ridicule 
the appeal which some of the Scotch metaphysicians of our times, 
in their philosophical discussions, have made to common sense a8 @ 
criterion of truth. With a strong disposition to call names, the 
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doctor commences. by. contemptuously classing Beattie, Reid, and 
Stewart together as ‘ the common sense school’ of metaphysicians:; 
and he thence finds no difficulty in confounding the three in ja 
community of error. Of Dr. Beattie (in the language of Byron “a 

at name but a little authority”) any one who should in this day 

ak with deference as a metaphysician, would deserve to. be 
laughed at; and there is a strange unfairness in mixing up the 
names of Reid and Stewart with his, as if to make them answerable 
for all his loose, siight, and erroneous sg mee 

In several places (pp. 165, 166, 177, &c.) Dr. Good is himself 
obliged to confess that Beattie is for the most part in contradiction 
with Reid and Stewart ; and certainly, if a school is to be imagined 
for our northern metaphysicians who have appealed to common sense 
as a criterion of truth, Reid only, and not Beattie, is to be re 
as its real founder, and Stewart as its more perfect architect.. Stew- 
art is not chargeable with the cruder speculations of his predecessor; 
and. if he is to be judged as an authority of a school, his reputation 
should be made responsible only for the improved doctrines which 
he has advocated. | 

But it really appears to us that Dr. Good has much misunder- 
stood and misrepresented the tenets of the ‘common sense school.’ 
He is very eager in undertaking the defence of Locke, as.if that 
great and good man had been injuriously treated by the: modern 
northern metaphysicians. Stewart (and we shall not go: farther 
back) laments the use which has. been made of Locke’s system of 
ideas by the French philosophers of the last century, and: others, 
to establish their pernicious doctrines ; and we will venture to affirm 
that the often cited passage in the second chapter of the second 
book of the: Essay on Human, Uunderstanding* has, in fact, done 
more mischief from the misconstruction to. which it is:open, than 
whole elaborate treatises on materialism from inferior authorities, 
Stewart, indeed, fully admits that the intentions of Locke differed 
widely from the purposes to which his essay has been wrested ;,and 
he declares expressly that the French materialists have misunder- ° 
stood “‘ the import of his conclusions.” Such is the injustice which 

common sense school have committed against Locke! And 

how has Dr, Good defended him? Why, verily, by admitting and 
P naa (vol. iii. p. 162) exactly the substance of these reflections 
Of Stewart ! 


With respect to the term itself, which Dr. Good has made the 








*“ Methinks, the understanding is not much unlike a closet, wholly 
shut from light, with only some little opening left to let in external visi- 
we’ resemblances or ideas of things without. Would the pictures com- 
ing into such a dark room but stay there, and lie so orderly as to be found 
Upon Oceasion, it would very much resemble the understanding of ‘a,man, 
in reference to all objects of sight, and the ideas of them.”—Lockhe. on 
Human Understanding, book ii., chap. ii, § 17. | 
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watch-word for his ridicule of the school of Reid and Stewart—¢hg} 
newly discovered and sublime principle,’ as he ironically calls, 
‘of common sénse, which they have loaded with as many name 
and titles as a Spanish grandee or a Persian prime ministét’—he 
has certainly forced a very different interpretation upon it from the 
meaning of the latter writer. Any candid enquirer who reads'the 
first chapter in the second volume of Stewart’s Elements, will’a 
Ohce perceive that common sense is used only by him to expres 
the common reason of mankind :—that faculty which is exerciséd 
in the fundamental laws of belief, which at once enables the man 
of the world to detect the absurdity of denying, with Berkely, Hume} 
and other idealists, the existence of a material creation around us, 
and which teaches us, what no demonstration can possibly establish, 
to expect the certain continuance in future of the ordinary Course 
of day and night, summer and winter, and a thousand other phy- 
sical phenomena. Yet it is the assertion of this faculty, of which 
every reflecting man must be conscious in the operations of his own 
mind, that has provoked Dr. Good's petulant disputations and splé 
netic attempts to be sarcastically pleasant. Ba. 
- The question, which Dr. Good proposes, with a sneer of triumph, 
for an experimentum crucis—‘ where is the seat of this boasted fa- 
culty of common sense ?’—appears to us little less than absurd. “If 
its power be evinced in results, it is no objection to its existence that 
we cannot fully explain its exact nature and constitution. ' For 
our own parts, we have no doubt of the existence of such a faculty 
in the mind, and we believe, with Dugald Stewart, that Locke’ 
theory of the exclusive origin of all our knowledge from without 
will not, by any means, account for it. But we are not wedded'to 
any speculative doctrine, however commanding the authority by 
which it is maintained. If the Scotch metaphysicians be visionary 
in their views, and mistaken in their principles, they are not inéx- 
pugnable with fair weapons: in the name of reason and truth, let 
the soundness of their doctrines be freely canvassed, and their errors 
broadly condemned. But in metaphysical controversy the rejection 
of ‘all pert, flippant levity is the least part of serious attention and 
fair dealing that may be expected; and in no scientific enquifiés 
are candour and forbearance more imperatively demanded than i 
the discussion of a branch of knowledge which is busied in grasping 
the most subtle distinctions, and utterly dependent upon the arbr 
trary signification and mutable understanding of words. 
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Art. IX. Some account of the Life and Character of the late Thoma 
Bateman, M. D., &c. 8vo. pp. 228. 7s. 6d. London. — Longman 
aud Co. 1826. Reet 


Tuts is a zealous, though a somewhat overlaboured, tribute tothe 
memory of the late Dr. Bateman,—a_ physician who had earned @ 
considerable reputation in his profession, and who assisted ‘not @ 
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little towards its improvement in the branch of cutaneous diseases. 
Most of the medical articles in Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, are also,ac- 
knowledged to have proceeded from Dr. Bateman’s pen; he was 
besides an active contributor to some of the best medical journals 
of his time, and though the tenor of his life may, therefore, be sup- 
posed to exhibit no great variety of incident, yet we shall have 
occasion to see that in one respect it deserves the brief notice we 
mean to bestow upon it. , 

The materials for his biography have evidently proceeded from 
the hands of his relatives; but they appear before us extended 
considerably beyond their original size, by some friend of the fa- 
mily, who seems only to have looked upon each of even the most 
trivial circumstances in Dr. Bateman’s life as a sort of text, or 
motto, upon which he was to write a dissertation. Thus we have 
a series of essays upon the education of youth in the early part of 
the book, sufficiently justified, as our author imagines, by the simple 
fact that young Bateman went first to one grammar school, and 
then changed to another. ‘There was nothing particularly erroneous 
in the constitution of these schools, or in the mode in which the 
subject of this work was brought up, to call for the dissertations 


which our biographer has inflicted upon his readers. At q later 


period of Dr. Bateman’s life, he indulged himself one evening in 
reading some book of poetry, and this simple accident gives rise 
to a long and tiresome discourse upon poetry in general, from the 
time of Homer down to the present day. | 

How it is that a writer who evinces on some occasions a fund of 
good: sense, could be guilty of such violations of good taste, it 
would be useless to conjecture. It is evident, indeed, that he 
wished to give his slender materials as much importance as pos- 
sible; but in making the attempt he has rendered his volume 
almost unreadable. 
The thread of Dr. Bateman’s life, when separated from the 
irrelevant matter by which it is encumbered, is remarkably plain. 
He was born at Whitby, in Yorkshire, on the 29th of April, 1787, 
and at four years of age was placed under the care of a dissentin 
minister, with whom he remained seven years. We are told that 

is progress at school was very considerable; yet his biographer 
records, that when eleven years old, being permitted to spend the 
summer with his family, ‘ it was his constant practice to sit on the 
top of a gate near the house for a great part of the day, lost in 
thought, without seeking any other occupation.’’ His father ob- 
serving this indolent habit, continually lamented to his mother that 
“that boy would never do any good ;” and here the author passes 
into a long digression, in order to demonstrate that boys at such a 
tender age are not to be too rashly judged of! 

Young Bateman was soon after removed to another school, and 


after acquiriag the rudiments of Latin, and some taste for botany, 


€ was apprenticed to an apothecary at the age of sixteen, and 
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after spending three years in that situation he was removed to — 
London, for the purpose of attending Dr. Baillie’s lectures,, It jg 
an incident worth mentioning, that upon leaving his mother he 
asked her how often she wished him to write to her. She an, — 
swered, “‘ once,a fortnight ;” and it is a strong proof of his filial 
piety, that ‘ through all the subsequent years of his absence, and 
in the midst of his most active engagements, he never, in one 
instance, exceeded the given period, even by a single day.’ Had 
the biographer left the subject with this remark, and proceeded: 
with his: narrative, we should have had less reason to find fault 
with him. But the bare allusion to a correspondence, in the first 
place, incites him to dwell upon the general style of letter-writing 
in modern times ;. and in the next place, having mentioned Dr, 
Baillie’s name, he feels himself bound to enter at length into the 
history. and character of that very eminent lecturer and physician, 
These discursive exhibitions, however, form but a small portion of 
our author’s absurdity. 

_ After spending a year in London, Mr. Bateman proceeded, in 
the autumn of 1798, to Edinburgh, where he gained a high rank 
among his fellow-students,.and graduated in 1801. These plain 
facts we collect with some difficulty from about one dozen pages, 
which are devoted chiefly to an inquiry which the author deems 
‘a curious’ one, namely—‘ what is, in point of fact, the ultimate 
effect of the high incitements to mental exertion which are offered, 
in some public seminaries ?’—an inquiry that may, with equal pro- 
priety, be foisted into every piece of biography that ever was or 
ever will be written. He lights, however, upon one observation 
with respect to natural philosophy, which is not altogether un- 
worthy of the attention of those who have the care of children. | 


‘ With the facilities provided by so many valuable elementary books in 
natural history as are now to be found in all its branches, and the delight 
with which such knowledge is received, even by children, when judiciously 
communicated, the positive good which it must always bring with it ought, 
not to be disregarded. A pebble, a shell, a flower, an insect, or.a bird, 
there is no corner of the earth without. It is easy to deal familiarly with, 
them all, and imperceptibly to imprint upon the memory—very wonderful 
being its capacity in the young—a world of pleasing facts, beautiful 
images, and the sweetest moral sentiments. ‘To whatsoever walk in life 
the youth may be destined, such attainments will be sure to be in unison 
with it, and to afford him a congenial satisfaction even to the end.’—p. 54. 


Soon after Dr. Bateman took his degree at Edinburgh he settled 
in London, and in the course of a short time was elected physician. 
to the Public Dispensary, and also to the Fever Institution. He 
gave himself up with great diligence to his duties, and spent all his 
leisure hours in adding to his professional knowledge. Upon this 
part of his life his biographer is sufficiently intelligible. 


‘ It would be hardly too much to say that he never wasted a minute.’ 
His pen was always in his hand the moment he came down stairs in the 
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morning. His papers and books were on the table during the short-in- 
terval which elapsed before he breakfasted, And again at dinner-time, 
the little space that intervened between his return home and his dinner 
being put upon the table was employed in the same way, unless indeed it 
was given to the organ. For, much as he delighted in music, almost the 
only time which he spent on it was this little interval at dinner-time, and 
the somewhat longer one in the twilight of evening, which so. generally 
passes unoccupied, but which he had been accustomed to employ in this 
manner from a schoolboy, always distinguishing it then by the term of 
dling time, because he could make no other use of it. In his daily 
rounds at the Dispensary he was equally careful not to waste time, taking 
every short cut, and not disdaining to coutrive how to save even a few 
steps, since all these savings in the aggregate procured him a little more 
time. 7 

‘He soon became a contributor to the diffusion of medical knowledge 
by his pen: and, devoting more time proportionately to reading, his 
studies were always protracted beyond midnight, generally till two or 
three o’clock in the morning, and sometimes resorting even at these hours 
again to his organ (and especially to the sacred pieces of Handel, in which 
he took great delight), for the relief of the mental fatigue he so incurred. 

‘His Dispensary Reports in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal first introduced him to the public as a writer, for the distribution 
of an inaugural dissertation is of necessity very limited. 'To the esta- 
blishment of that valuable periodical work by Dr. Duncan, junior, he gave 
very eficient support, being for some time its joint editor with that dis- 
tinguished professor, and the late excellent Dr. Reeve of Norwich. Of 
the latter, his much-valued friend, he drew up an interesting biographical 
memoir, marked with great feeling, which was published in the eleventh 
volume. ‘The eighth volume contains another of Dr. Willan from his 
hand. Qne of his earliest communications to the journal was an account 
of the Fever Institution. And, besides various articles of criticism, Dr. 
Bateman was the author of an entertaining number of the Inquirer, in 
the fifth volume of the same work, on the connection between minute 
anatomy and medicine; and of some separate contributions, the titles of 
which its index will supply. | : 

‘He wrote also the medical articles in Dr, Rees’s Cyclopzedia, from the 
letter C inclusive, with the exception of that on the History of Medicine, 
which was furnished by another hand during his absence from London ; 
and the medical portion of the article Imagination there, as well as most 
of the professional biographies. 

‘Dr. Bateman wrote with great fluency. In writing for the Cyclopedia, 
he was in the habit of noting down on a scrap of paper the heads into. 
Which he thought of dividing his subject, then reading all the books upon 
it which he had occasion to consult, after which he arranged in his mind 
all he proposed to say, so that when he began to write he considered. his 
labour done. He wrote, indeed, as fast as his pen could move, and with 
80 little necessity of correction or interlineation, that his first copy always 
went to press. Neither was any part of this process hastily or inconside- 
rately performed. He said that, to prepare for the single article Jmagin- 
ation, just now adverted to, he read the greater part of one-apd-twenty 
volumes,’——pp. 58-62. | r Ape: 
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_. Here we have some facts which are not without interest, at least 
for studious men of every profession. But our eccentric biographer, 
in order, as it were, to compensate his discursive faculty for this 
portion of simple narrative, takes unto himself upwards of thirty 
pages, which he employs ‘in a series of essays upon the followin 
subjects: the propriety of authors reading a great deal before they 
write: the peculiar propriety of reviewers reading and considering 
well before they pass judgment: the importance of the press as an 
i a the relief that is supplied to grave studies by occasional 
light reading: the affinity between natural history, poetry, and 
the fine arts: the character of true puetry: a comparison between 
poetry and philosophy ; and, as if these subjects, and the properties 
of the imagination, were not sufficient for his purpose, just as we 
apse he was approaching to a conclusion he cries out—* It is 
difficult to refrain from a moment’s glance into futurity!!’ We 
should have thought that the difficulty lay the other way, and that 
it had been the labour of astrologers to obtain such a glance at 
any price. But our biographer, who is certainly no astrologer, 
ursues his fearless way into regions whither we cannot presume to 

ollow him. : 

To return to Dr: Bateman, it is to be remarked that much as we 
have hitherto heard of his progress in study, and of his success in 
his profession, nothing as yet appears about his idegs of religion. 
In fact, he is admitted to have been all this time a materialist, and 
to have remained the victim of that cheerléss and irrational doc- 
trine, until the closing year of his life. ‘The medical profession, in 
general, is said to be unhappily too prone to error in this respect; 
but we have seldom met with a case of infidelity in an individual, 
otherwise highly informed, more instructive in its circumstances 
than the one before us. It was on this account that we have called 
the attention of our readers to a piece of biography, which other- 
wise would scarcely have attracted our notice. 

So severe were Dr. Bateman’s occupations during the time he 
remained in London, that, at length, his health, which never was 
very strong, appeared visibly to break down beneath them. His 
first serious illness was in 1815, and exhibited its effects in the de- 
rangement of his digestive organs, and a gradual failure of sight. 
From that period until the year 1819 he continued, with little inter- 
mission, to decline in all his energies, and at length he determined 
on quitting London for Yorkshire, where, if his health improved, 
he intended to resume his profession. It was thought that he might 
receive some benefit from the sulphureous waters of Durham, but, 
on attempting to proceed thither, the languors to which he had 
been subject continually returned, and he was obliged to stop at 
Bishop Burton. At this stage of the narrative the author informs 
us that Dr. Bateman had first acquired his leaning towards mate- 
rialism during his anatomical and physiological studies at Edinburgh, 
and that he was confirmed in it by ‘ the dissipations of gay society,’ 
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which he contrived to ‘mix with his severer studies,’ during his 
subsequent residence in London. ‘ This lamentable tendency,’ it 
is added, ‘was strongly increased by his intimacy with some men 
of considerable taient, who had already espoused all the principles 
of that unhappy system.” 

It appears that, during his detention at Bishop Burton, his friends 
were enabled to draw his attention to the subject of religion. He 
acknowledged the state of his mind with respect to it, adding ‘ that 
medical men were very generally sceptical, and that the mischief 
arose from what he considered a natural tendency of some of their 
studies to lead to materialism.’ He spoke of his former habits with 
regret, and listened attentively to several portions of the’ scripture, 
which were read to him by his mother: but, before she had pro- 
ceeded far in the New Testament, he suddenly exclaimed ‘ that he 
could not believe in the miracles of the Saviour, and that, there- 
fore, he must perish.’ He was, for some time, thus afflicted b 
paroxysms of repentance and infidelity until his health was par- 
tially restored, and, during that period, he was silent ‘on the subject 
of religion, though he read a great deal, with a view to satisfy him- 
self of the truth of a divine revelation. It is satisfactory to know 
that he succeeded in that most important of all objects, and that 
upon a relapse, which terminated in his death, he was found firmly 
convinced of the leading principles of Christianity. His biographer 
thus describes his last moments :— 


‘It seemed remarkable, that though he had, during his whole illness, 
been very sensible of his increasing weakness, and had watched and marked 
accurately all its gradations, yet he spoke, in the last moments of his life, 
of going down stairs as usual (he had been carried up and down for several 
days), and said “ it could not require more than a very few weeks now to 
wear him out ;” not appearing to be at all aware that his end was so very 
near, till about half an hour before his death. Finding himself extremely 
languid, he took a little milk, and desired that air might be admitted into 
thé room ; and, on being asked if he felt relieved at all, said “Very little : 
Ican hardly distinguish, indeed, whether this is languor or drowsiness 
which has come over me; but it is a very agreeable feeling.” Soon after, 
he said suddenly, “I surely must be going now, my strength sinks so fast, 
Ihave almost lost the power of moving my limbs ;”and on my making some 
observation on the glorious prospect before him, he added, “ Oh yes; I 
am GLAD to go, if it be the Lord’s will!” He shut his eyes, and lay quite 
composed, and by and by said, ‘ What glory! the angels are waiting for 
me!”—then, after another short interval of quiet, added, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, 
receive my soul !’’ and to those who were about him, ‘‘ Farewell!” These 
were the last words he spoke: he gradually and gently sunk away, and in 
about ten minutes breathed his last, calmly and without a struggle.’— 
pp- 148—150. | ct 

It cannot be without its advantage to record, from time to time, 
examples such as that which we have here before us, of men of the 
first intelligence flying, in those moments of reflection which illness 
generally brings along with it, from the cold and unsubstantial doc- 
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trines of materialism, to those consoling truths of revelation, which 
are, indeed, sufficiently strong on their own grounds, but which 
come to us, moreover, borne, as it were, by the voice of nature, an 

fitted, by their divine character, to harmonize with all the nobler 
impulses of the human mind. In such cases as these we would not 
nicely enquire into the particular sect, or the exact rule of faith, 
which the convert had adopted. ‘These are questions that. belon 

to.a higher tribunal. It is sufficient for us to know that he was a 
Christian, and that in an age of unexampled profligacy, when a 
cloak is very generally made of religion for the violation of almost 
every Leg which it enjoins, we are not without occasional warm- 


ings and admonitions as to the miseries of atheism on one side, and 
the solaces of christianity on the other. 


It may be useful here to add the remarks of Dr. Bateman’s bio- 


apher on the prevalence of scepticism among the medical pro- 
ession. 


‘The prevalence of scepticism among those whose time and talents are 
devoted to the acquisition of an intimate acquaintance with the structure 
and economy of the human frame, in which are displayed so many proofs 
of benevolence and design, has been apprehended by others before Dr. 
Bateman. And it has been thought strange besides, that those who wit- 
ness, more, perhaps, than any other individuals, the influence of religion 
under the most trying difficulties of life, should be insensible to its im- 
portance, or hesifate to inquire into the grounds on which its truth is 
established. It is to be hoped that many more than are heard of, or are 
imagined, in the medical world, do, indeed, draw those conclusions from 
their peculiar opportunities and advantages ; and live in those principles, 
the rejection of which is so naturally a matter of astonishment to others. 
Very illustrious examples are not wanting to prove, from time to time, 
that the knowledge of anatomy may indeed inspire religious sentiments. 
The inferences which the celebrated Harvey drew from his researches, 
and the acknowledged piety of Sydenham, of Boerhaave, and of Haller, 
are solid testimonies in favour of those great men. ‘The general spirit 
breathing through the annual orations of Sir John Pringle before the Royal 
Society, is to the same salutary effect. The religious character of Mr. 
Hey, throughout his long and useful life, demonstrates, that neither the 
preliminary studies, nor the most diligent exercise of the practical duties 
of the medical profession, is inconsistent with the steadiest and most de- 
voted attachment to the doctrines of the Bible. And Dr. Baillie, whose 
name is too fresh in our affections to be reverted to on any occasion 
lightly, was earnest in declaring his powerful mind against infidelity. The 
American student, who once drew forth at his table an eager ‘expression 
of his belief in the Christian doctrine of future retribution, and of the ne- 
cessity of that retribution to human nature, may now, perhaps, remembet 
his admirable master with the more veneration for the emphasis and 
warmth of that striking and very characteristic moment. ‘To the same 
purport may be adduced the following passage, as a pleasing evidence of 
the sentiments suggested to a medical writer direetly by his subject. Ia 
treating of the preservatives against the inordinate fear of death, the late 
ingenious Dr. Reid observes, in his Essay on hypochondriasis, “The 
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Christian is still more highly privileged. -His eye, happily invigorated 
by faith, is able to penetrate the thick mist which ‘hangs Over’ the tomb, 
and which, to our unassisted sight, intercepts any farther prospect. ‘The 
light of divine revelation is, after all, the only light which can effectually 
disperse the gloom of a sick chamber, and irtadiate even the countenance 
of death.” ’—pp. 173—175. 


3 





Art. X. Four Years in France ; or' Narrative of an English Family’s 

residence there during that period ; preceded by some account of the 
Author's conversion to the Catholic Faith. 8vo. pp. 443. 14s. Lon- 
- don. Colburn. 1826. 


Ir is no part of our avocation to offer any remarks upon that por- 
tion of the work before us, which describes the author’s conversion 
to the Catholic faith. In a country where the -principle of civil 
and religious liberty prevails, or ought at least to prevail, universally, 
it is highly indecorous for one man to set himself up as the judge 
of another in matters relating to conscience. It would be pecu- 
liarly indecent to question the sincerity of an individual, who seems 
to have taken a world of pains in order to obtain what he deemed 
correct information upon a subject of such transcendent importance, 
and to have sacrificed preferment, emolument, and early connec- 
tions, to the pursuit of a religion which he has adopted after the 
most mature deliberation. i 
We shall therefore pass over the whole of this topic, and come 
at once to that part of the book which falls legitimately under our 
Observation. Inundated as we have been for the last dozen of years 
with all sorts of travels all over the world, but especially over France 
and Italy, we now regularly open new books of this description 
without the slightest expectation of meeting in them anything like 
novelty. We may be allowed to say, without presumption, that 
we are as minutely acquainted with every city, town, and village, 
nay, every nook of the continent, as if we lived in each of them for 
4 winter. Yet whether it is that we like to travel over our old 
paths again, or to awaken the pleasant associations which are con- 
nected with them, or to discover the different aspect under which 
different travellers observe them, we seldom sit down to a work of 
this description without experiencing a certain impulse of curiosity. 
If the writer be possessed of a moderate share of intelligence, if he 
be judicious enough to represent things exactly as they occur to 
him, and to mix up with his details of objects which: are new to his 
eye a fair proportion of his personal feelings and adventures, he can 
hardly fail to repay the attention which we are predisposed to afford 
him. Thus he may impart to his journal the interest which bio- 
graphy always excites ; he may decorate it with glimpses of the 
. Scehery which’ he has visited; and, without descending to fiction, 
he may render all his proceedings as much objects of curiosity with 
us, as if he had been the hero of a romance. 
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The writer before us, though, as he tells us, now advanced beyond . 
his fiftieth year, has succeeded in impressing on his work a charag 
ter somewhat of the above description. He has rendered it'a sort — 


of family sketch, in which he has indeed, with parental delicacy, 


kept the ladies in the back ground; but at the same time permits — 
us to share in all the pleasurable sensations, and invites us.to'sym- — 
pathize in some of the calamities, which he experienced during 


residence of four years in France. He appears to be descended 


from a Lincolnshire family of great respectability, to have received © 


his education at Cambridge, and to have acquired, at an early age, 


a solid and various store of learning. There are some shadegof — 


eccentricity occasionally observable about him, which are however 


by no means unamiable. His heart seems never to be out of the * 
bosom of his family ; to them all his happiness and his cares refer, 


Indeed we have seldom seen a more beautiful. picture, than that 
which he unconsciously draws of the mode, in which he and the 


spent their time at Avignon. He appears to have lived with his 


sons and daughters rather like a brother than a father invested with 
authority over them. He assisted to educate them, he carefully 
provided for their improvement in the accomplishments that became 
their station, he shared in all their amusements, attended them in 
sickness, and watched over them in health, with a tenderness of af- 
fection which it is impossible not to admire. alll 

His sketches of the country through which he passed are brief 


~ and desultory. The principal merit of his book, next to its being — 


a charming family picture, consists in the view which it gives of 


provincial society and manners in France. The greater part of his 
time was spent at Avignon, one of the most interesting spots in the _ 
south of France, whether we consider the Roman remains which - 


surround it, the many historical events with which it is associated, 
its neighbourhood to the fountain of Vaucluse, or the simple, and 


at the same time polished and confiding manners of the better order 
of its inhabitants. 


The author thinks it necessary to apologize for the style in which - 


his work is occasionally written, upon the ground that as he has 


spent altogether seven or eight years abroad, it became difficult for — 


him to write his native language with ease. His dialect is however 


by no means so incorrect as he seems to apprehend. We found. 


but few faults to correct, and those were rather in the choice of 


some expressions than in the general current or construction of his, . 


language. 


It would be idle to follow the author through .his notes on the 


curiosities of Paris, though we must say of them that they are drawn 
up in a striking and original manner. His remarks upon the in- 


credulity of foreigners as to the possibility of Englishmen travelling 


abroad for amusement, have also perhaps little of novelty to re- 
commend them ; but they coincide so much with our own expe- 
rience on this subject that we cannot refuse to transcribe them. 
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‘The French, persuaded that society can nowhere else be so well enjoyed 
as in France, feel little inclination to travel. The Italians, satisfied that 
ll that is best worth beholding both in art and nature, is to be found on 
their side of the Alps, seldom take the trouble ef passing that barrier. «I 

k of the same class of persons, in both nations, as that in which the 


lish traveller is to be found,—the rich and idle; for the poorer French 


and Italians are more adventurous, and more frequently leave their own 
eduntry to gain their living abroad, than those of the lower condition of 
life in our sea-girt isle. I have therefore frequently been called upon to 
explain the phenomenon of the British spirit of excursion. My friends at 
Avignon could hardly believe that curiosity, the desire of instruction, the 
purpose of employing usefully a portion of time which would otherwise be 
employed in the ordinary routine of life, were motives sufficient for incur- 
ring the expense, trouble, and risk of long journeys: the expense, they 
allowed, might be a consideration of no importance to a people so rich as, 
the English ; besides, they travelled cheaper in France than in England s 


yet it would cost still less to stay at home: the defiance of fatigue and © 


danger were very gravely accounted for by the supposition of something 


uliar to the English character, a certain restlessness and locomotive 


propensity, which dislodged them from the centre of repose, and impelled 
them to wander in wide and extravagant orbits. The astonishment of the 
Avignonais was excessive, when a lady, who intended to pass some years 
in the south of France, coming to visit my family, and changing her pur- 
pose, returned to Paris within a fortnight. ‘ Les Anglois font tout ce 
quils veulent: un voyage de trois cents lieues pour une visite de quinze 
jours,’* Like the rustic in the fable, they waited to see the end of this 
current of travellers ; and I could hardly obtain credit when I assured them 
that, though some extraordinary degree of expansion was to be expected 
after twenty years compression, yet when the present generation should 
cease, the succeeding one would still supply the stream.’—pp. 82—84. 


Persons going to France for the purpose of @conomising, as the 
phrase is, will find in this work a good deal of useful information. 
From his long residence there, the author is entitled to speak with 


some confidence upon domestic details, particularly as, according — 


to his own observation, ‘ the care of a household, and the education 
of children, brings the head of a family to the knowledge of many 
circumstances and combinations which escape the notice of the 
single traveller.” He very clearly shows, what nobody perhaps 
will believe without actually trying the experiment, that, taking 
everything into calculation, a family may live at home in England, 
and quite as well as in France, without exceeding, by more 5 a 
twentieth, the amount of expense which would establish and sup- 
portthem in the most retired part of the south. 


‘The price of almost every article, the produce of agricultural or ma- 
nufacturing industry, has been increased one-third, some say two-fifths, in 
France since the beginning of the revolution: the taxes have been trebled. 


ee 





' **«<The English do whatever they have a mind to: a journey of three 
undred leagues for a visit of a fortnight !”’ 
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’' favourable; but some little money sticks in every hand through which 
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We know that, within the last thirty years, prices and taxes have he, © 
augmented in England at about the same rates ; so that, on both sides off, § 
water, the proportion has been preserved : but the English knew very lity 
of France during the war; whereas the French knew England by 
emigrants, who reported truly the high prices then prevalent: thus Some 
unsettled or erroneous opinions on domestic economy may be accounted for. 
I left England while paper currency was still in force, and before priegs 
were lowered, as since they have been: my estimate must be correctaj 
accordingly. eh 

«The result of between three and four years experience is, that about 
one-sixth is saved by living, not in Paris, but in a provincial town jj 
France, or that a franc will go as far asa shilling. Set against this 
saving the expenses of the journey, and the saving will not be great to 
those who do not retrench in their mode of life, but live in France in the 
same style as at home. The exchange on bills drawn on England maybe 
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‘ 


money passes, which balances this advantage. 


manufactured articles, as woollen cloth for coats, and linen or cotton for 
shirts, are equally dear; colonial produce, as sugar and coffee, is of a va 
riable price, but not much cheaper: tea is cheaper, as the Americans 
supply it, or England with a remission of the duty. But there are to 
assessed taxes, no poor-rates: provisions I found to be cheaper by about 
one-third than I had left them in England; and my younger children, in- 
stead of small-beer, with half a glass of wine each after dinner, now drank 
wine, with discretion indeed, but at discretion. The more numerous ny 
family, the greater was the advantage to me of this diminution of the 
daily expense of food. 

* Yet I calculate that at the end of forty-two months, including what the 
journey to Avignon cost me, and the difference between the price at which 
my furniture was bought, and that at which it was sold, I had spent, 
within one-twentieth, as much as it would have cost me to live’in my 


county town in England, with the same establishment and in. the same 
manner.’ —pp. 259—261. aie 


There is scarcely any subject that our author takes up, which he 
seems not to have fully enquired into and discussed in his own 
mind, before he resolved to write upon it. This habit of carefil 
investigation gives value to his observations, and entitles them 
our respect; but we own that we do not like to hear an English 
man utter a general protest against all sorts of revolutions whats” 
ever. He certainly does not speak in the spirit of our constitution 
who asserts that ‘the only business of the civil authority is to detent 
the state against foreign enemies, and the citizens against eat 
other.’ Such doctrine as this would admit of only one Fists of go- 
vernment, an absolute military despotism ; it overlooks every thilg 
in the shape of civil franchises, and considers the executive as' 
only power in the community. If he had said that the only objet 
of the civil authority was ‘ to defend the state against foreign ene 
mies, and to enable the citizens to defend themselves against 
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* other,’ he would have made a near approach to a concise and ap- 


propriate definition of the duties of civil government, ‘and at the 
same time have embraced all the privileges which the subjects of a 
free state could safely enjoy. His summary, however, of the benefits 
of their revolution to the French is sensible and just. It is an im- 
perishable satire upon the people of that nation that, after a struggle 
of ten or twelve years, the most sanguinary and lawless that the 
world has ever seen, they quietly bowed their necks to a more 
ginding tyranny than ever oppressed their country before; and 
after submitting for twelve years more, and pouring out their blood 
and wealth on every plain in Europe to defend that tyranny, were 
rejoiced, upon the failure of their efforts, to return very nearly to 
the station which they might have occupied from the commence- 
ment of their insane career. 


‘On the 23d of June, 1789, Louis XVI. offered to the states-general a 
constitution very much resembling the charter since given by Louis XVIII. 
What has the French nation gained by the refusal of the etats généraux 
to accede to the project of this séance royale? ‘Their church is impover- 
ished ; they are endeavouring to form an aristocracy, of which destruction 
has hardly left them the elements; and the number of electors,—of persons 
represented,—is now much smaller than it would have been in the etats 
généraux. Since that day, little permanent advantage has been obtained, 
except the abolition of feudal rights ; but of these, exemption from taxation 
had been abandoned ; all that was unjust and grievous besides, would soon 
have followed. A deficit of fifty millions of francs caused the revolution ; 
and in its consequences it’has trebled the taxes: it rejected titles and ri- 
bands as unworthy of the dignity of man, and it has produced a second 
set of nobles, and a new order of knighthood.’—pp. 88, 89. 


This remark is exceedingly just. Our author, after some further 
observations, adds— 


‘The French revolution seems like a bloody tragedy, after the repre- 
sentation of which the actors put on their every-day clothes, and resumed 
their ordinary occupations: it has disappointed the hopes of the philan- 
thropist, and delayed the effect of the moral revolution, prepared long 
before, and working in the minds of enlightened men. This sort of revo- 
lution is the only one that can be permanent or beneficial to mankind. 
Christianity itself is, in its influence on civil society, a revolution of this 
sort, and, in respect to this life only, has done incalculable good. 

‘The great results of the French revolution are to be looked for beyond 
the Atlantic. Owing to the distracted state of Europe, a continent, more 
abounding than the old world in the means of prosperity and power,.is 
become independent: the slaves of Hayti. have broken their chains, and 
may carry civilization and freedom to the country of their origin. Yet 
another century, and Europe itself may sink into comparative insignifi- 
cance. But let the wise and virtuous unite in opinion, and Europe, though 
no longer the proprietor, may still be the teacher of the new world, and 
in the old may aid suffering humanity’—p. 91. ) 


The following singular petition, which the Normans are said to 
have addressed , or rather sung, to the king on his restoration, we 
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do not recollect to have before met with. We take it for oranty 
that it was intended as a satire upon those who, at that period 
were anxious that France should return to all its ancient institutiog, 
and usages. It is not badly executed. . ? 


‘Sage Prince! quand tu nous rends 
Tous nons anciens usages, 
Accepte les hommages 

Et comble les veeux des Normands! 7 
Que la potence 1 
Revive en France, “ 
Daigne d’avance | 
Nous donner l’assurance | 
Que sous le régne des virtus  @ 
Les gibets nous seront rendus ; 

Heureux Normands! nous serons donc pendus! 
Sous un roi debonnaire, 
Comme on pendait nos péres!! (dis) 


.£ Qui, les bons Normands vont ravoir 
L’antique privilége 
D’aller en grand cortége 

Danser 4 la Croix du Trahair ;* 

Nouvelle étude liq 
Nous semble rude, 
De ]’attitude 
Nous avons ]’habitude, 
Avec le sang de pére en fils 
Ce penchant nous était transmis: 
Venez encore orner notre pays 
Gibets héréditaires 
Ov l’on pendait nos péres!!’—pp. 110—111. 


When our countrymen, after the fall of Buonaparte, began that 
new invasion upon France which has hardly yet ceased, they stared 
at many usages which they thought most extraordinary in that 
country. Like Mathews, they were surprised to her the little boys. 
speak French ; but nothing could exceed their astonishment. when. 
they heard that the ladies of that country sometimes received visr. 
tors in their bed-rooms. Morality, conjugal fidelity, every virtue 
must have fled from a community, which could commit such at 
outrage upon the delicacy of the sex! The English thought, of” 
course, that foreign bed-rooms were like their own: those amongst” 
them who have been admitted to such sanctuaries must have beet 
strangely puzzled to find them not only unlike their own closely- 
curtained chambers, but scarcely having the appearance of a bed- 
room at all. The truth is, as our author relates, that to such apart 
ments in France = 
‘is annexed a cabinet, which conceals all objects that ought to be put out — 
of sight: the bed is either hidden by the drapery, or covered by a hand- ¥ 


> * The Tyburn of Paris. 
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gome counterpane, with a ¢traversin or bolster at each end, which, as it is 

ced lengthways against the wall, the two ends resembling each other in 
the wood-work also, gives it, during the day-time, the appearance of a 
couch.’ —-p. 156. % 


But it is time to proceed with the author to Avignon, the climate 
of which, by the way, is supposed to be rendered particularly 
healthy by a north wind that blows from the frozen Alps, and is 
called the bise. ‘The natives have a proverb which correctly cha- 
racterizes the place: ‘‘ Avenia ventosa; si ventosa, fastidiosa ; si 
non ventosa, venenosa.” ‘The bise is refreshing in summer; but 
in the winter it blows with violence for days together, and,.as our 
author says, ‘ penetrates even to the marrow of the bones.’ Here 
he rented a large-sized house, and appears to have entered with 
much spirit into the social intercourse of‘the town. We, and we 
dare say our readers, have been so often fatigued with descriptions 
of the amusements and fashionable circles of Paris, that it is quite 


arefreshment to take a peep into the country, and see how they 
contrive there to while away existence. 


‘Fétes were occasionally given; balls, with, now and then, a petit 
souper, were not uncommon during carnival ; and every evening might be 
passed in company, in the salon of some lady who had taken her day of 
the week for receiving. At these parties cards were supplied, but paid 
for by those who used them, at a price which, though moderate, covered 
the expense both of cards and wax candles. This practice, pretty well 
established in England, was defended by the example of the court, where 
it is permitted. We could not do better than follow the practice of the 
court. Ordinarily no refreshments were given: one conscientious lady, 
however, told her friends that her surplus card money enabled her to treat 
them with ices and petits gdteaux. No invitation was sent after the first 
notice, which was considered as good so long as the weekly reception 
should continue. | 
' ‘Besides these reunions, to which all the acquaintance of the mistress 
of the house were of course admitted, there were sometimes parties by 
invitation, when the refreshments were sufficient:and decorous. | J-endea- 
Voured to set the fashion of tea, and gave a thé, as much in conformity, 
as'to the mode of it, with the notions of the country, as my imagination 
could make it out. A large table, covered with a cloth.as at dinner time, 

te upon it not only the tea equipage, with its usual accompaniments of 
lartines and toast, but also fruits and cakes, and an immense round flat 
lart, showing preserve through a gridiron of pastry, with wine and syrups 
orthose whom tea would deprive of sleep. ‘Che Marquise followed 
my example, and gave a thé, of which she condescended to ask my opinion : 

told her that in order that the tea should be good, it was indispensable 
that the water should be not only hot, but boiling ; excusing at the same time 
the boldness of my counsel, on the ground that it was not obtruded, but de- 
manded. She tried again, and succeeded to admiration.’—pp. 236, 237. 


We applaud our author’s spirit of innovation in this respect. The 
tench ladies, we say it with all due respect, are, next-to the Spa- 





~Ush, the weakest tea-makers in the world. But our reformer of 
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of very considerable novelty and importance—he absolutely | 
dinners! This enterprise he did not undertake, however, wij 
duly advising with a friend, who informed him that— 


‘A dinner invariably begins by soup and bouilli: as this latter, hoy. 
ever, must be insipid if the soup is good, it is well to accompany it bya 
sausage, or some high-tasted meat: then come the entremets, then ty 
roti with its sallad: after which, said he, “ tout naturellement on fa 
monter le poisson.”” Nothing could appear to me more unnatural thy 
fish after meat; but I was in such a complaisant disposition, that I 
to every thing. The douceurs terminate the repast, succeeded by th 
dessert. f 

‘Having discovered what might be considered as a good French. dinne 
en province, I set to work, not neglecting the improvements suggested by § 
an English education, by no means so useless, on this head, as fhe Ral 
imagine. | 

‘It will be seen that the arbitrary parts of a French dinner are the 
made dishes and the sweets: the bouilli and réti are obligatory; th 
former because you are hungry, the latter lest you should still be so. | 
approve of the order in which the fish appears, having seen many persdns 
choke themselves in England by eating of it with an.appetite as yet unm 
tiated. Even to the fried fish I ventured, contrary.to usage, to add 
sauce (in a sauce-boat be it well understood), which those who partookd j 
it admitted to be an improvement. A stuffed turkey, with sausage balls, 
was allowed to be better than a dry réti: a hare with a pudding andcar 
rant jelly, was declared to be delicious. I obtained permission’'to seme 
the cheese, as a thing of mauvaise odeur, by itself, recalling only the salad, 
instead of making it a part of the dessert. By these means, and bythe 
help of stuffed loins of mutton, roasted tongues, or boiled, with butlithk 
flavour of salt, new college puddings, and other unknown luxuries too 
dious to mention (a phrase I ought to have employed long ago), Ihart 
the patriotic consolation of thinking that I gave a favourable idea of t# 
English kitchen, which, in defiance of popular opinion, I affirm to be bette 
than the French, though their artists in this line are superior. The chil § 
differences are, that the French make prepared and high-seasoned dish 
of their vegetables, and think it barbarous to eat them, au naturel, alo 
with their meat: and that they will not believe that their meat contaill 
any juice, or gravy, or flavour, till they have extracted it by culinary pty 
cess, and laid it beside the meat in the dish. Indeed their climate, 
provides for them so many excellent things, refuses them pasture” 
fatten beef; but they have fine artificial grasses and hay: of every otle 
object of gourmandise, except fat beef, they have all that the most Wr 
cious, or the most delicate appetite can demand. —— 

‘An invitation to dinner is always taken au pied de la lettre; it neve! 
trenches on the evening parties ;—all retire immediately after coffee: 
pp. 238—240. fg 


This latter mode of construing a dinner invitation so literally 
it must be allowed, absurd enough in the eyes of an Englishmal 
The French, however, it must be remembered, -are decided gout 


mands, They usually participate, and that bountifully too, of © 


French cookery did not stop here. He introduced another ee 
% 
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dish on the table, and are content to wash it down on’ the instant 
with an abundance of vin ordinaire. Besides, they dine early, and 
like to enjoy the beauty of their climate at that period of the even- 
ing, when John Bull is talking politics and discussing his ‘bottle of 
od port. . In France, a dinner means a dinner, and nothing more ; 
whereas with us it is the dedication of a fourth part of the twenty- 
four hours. This is the other extreme, equally absurd as the former. 
The rational course would be to make a compromise between them. 

There are some little points of etiquette appertaining to the 
usages of French society, which are not generally known, and an 
ignorance of which has been frequently productive to our country- 
men of unpleasant embarrassments. Upon these points, as, indeed, 
upon most others which relate to manners and to domestic: manage- 
ment, our author is delightfully copious. 


‘Nothing can be more easy than the entrance into society in @ provin- 
cial town in France: you have only to send billets ‘of invitation, taking 
care first to make a general visit to.all whom. you invite; whieh visit is 
returned by those who mean to accept that or any future invitation. - In 
the second winter of my residence, we took an evening for weekly recep- 
tion, beginning by an invitation to a bal]. On occasion of another ball, I 
observed that those who, from whatever reason, had been prevented from 
assisting at: the ball, took particular care to present themselves at the 
following: weekly soiree, when, as on other soirées, no refreshments were 

given, as we thought it right to conform to the usage of the place. In- 
deed this mode. of visiting has its advantages: the visited is thus the 
obliged party ; insomuch that those, who themselves do not receive, make 
no scruple of repeating their visits. ‘Those who do thus receive, expect, 
of course, to be visited in their turn. 

‘Itis,perhaps, in consequence of this mode of. receiving, that the custom 
isestablished, that the newly-arrived shall make the first cal/..' However 
agreeable it might be to a stranger to be invited to cards and conversation 
only, the inhabitants of a town cannot know that it would be agreeable, 
till they are, by implication, told so. One exception to'the rule confirms 
my opinion of its origin. ‘The Duc , who, in my first winter, gave a 
ball every week, called on me to invite my family. The rule was, 'never- 
theless, so far observed, that the Duchesse did not call till after we had 
accepted the invitation. ‘The practice, from whatever it may arise, is 
very embarrassing to the mauvaise honte of an Englishman: this may 
easily be surmounted, when it is perceived that the first visit is always 
considered as a polite attention.’—pp. 240—242. 


_ From these engaging subjects we turn to the agricultural condi- 
ion and produce of the country around Avignon, of which the 
author furnishes an interesting account. 


‘Besides the “fatness” of the olive, they reckon in this country four 
other récoltes or harvests: the hay of the artificial. grasses, of which lu-: 
ferne is the chief; with this hay they fatten cattle and make a great deal 

manure; indeed, I saw at Avignon a symptom of covetousness of dung,, 
much to the credit of their agricultural management; those who sweep 
he streets bring straw, cut into little bits about three inches long,,which: 
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they throw into the kennels and dirty puddles to suck up the fertilizing 
moisture. Manure must be in great demand, and an article of the 
necessity in a country, where, besides extensive gardens, they inte 


‘after the wheat, reaped usually at the end of June, a crop of haricots o& 


French beans,—a standing dish, during the winter, at all tables. I remem. 
bered at how high a price I had formerly bought a few of these beans fo 
seed, that I might have this vegetable, young and green, as a side-dish op 
in pickle: yet these haricots secs, or the dried grain of the French.}y 
is the cheapest food at Avignon, cheaper even than bread; and it was 
without cause that I was alarmed at my own extravagance, when I gay 
them spread in such abundance on the table in my kitchen. Garrence, 
madder, is another récolte, and a source of great wealth. Add to thege 
harvests, their wine, which, by the help of the climate and good manipu- 
lation, is; in my opinion, the best in the world, except, perhaps, that of 
Xeres and Madeira. Melons and pastecs, or water-melons, are’ here de. 
licious, and the food of the common people. Bread is excellent, light, 
white and nutritious: many degrees whiter than that which I made of my 
own wheat in England, though not so white nor so quickly dry and taste. 
less as the adulterated bread of London. : 

‘I consider French agriculture, as far as I was able to observe it in the 
south, to be in a flourishing condition. ‘They have not the grand culti- 
vation ; the subdivision of property and the nature of the products forbid 
it! They have no ‘ expensive plans For deluging their dripping-pans,” 
They would regard almost as thrown away, a rich plot of land given up to 
the fattening sheep and bullocks. In the southern moiety of Franee, 
indeed, they have no choice: there are water meadows, where irrigation is 
possible, but no pastures. Their cattle are fed on the mountains and 
hills and poorest lands, during summer, and brought home in winter. - 

‘The end of agriculture is to obtain the greatest value of produce from 
land at the least expense, and that for ever; and-in this end the French, 
the spirit of calculation coming in aid of their soil and climate, succeed in 
a great degree. ‘The chattels (the word is French), the stock, both live 
and dead, belong to the proprietor; he superintends; the land is nd 
worse managed on that account. Indeed, as Pythagoras or Plato said, 
that states would never be well governed, till philosophers were kings 0 
kings were philosophers: so it may be said, that land will never be well 
cultivated, till proprietors shall be farmers or farmers shall be proprietors: 
their interests are opposite, and not to be reconciled by leases or cond 
tions of obligation; one desires immediate, the other continued, profit: 
but the interest that a French proprietor has in his share of the produce, 
is not great enough to inducehim to diminish his capital by deteriorating 
the land, which the tenant always will do if he can: even the matériel of 
the farm, no unimportant part of its value, is better cared for by the lant: 
lord than by a tenant. In short, France, in the southern part of it, 
rapidly advancing towards garden culture, the perfection of all cultivation; 
since the more a farm is cultivated like a garden, the more will the m® 
nagement of it be applauded, and the greater will be its produce in pm 
portion to its extent. The spade and hoe are very much used in fields, 
especially where, as is often the case, these fields are traversed by row 
of mulberry or other trees ; and the vines trimmed into the form of bushes 
and the garrence, and haricots, and lucerne in rows and drills, and thé 
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slight fences, occupying the least possible space, and set rather as limits 
than as guards, give, toa rich tract,as much of the appearance as it really 
has the nature of a garden. 

‘The silk-worm, though silk is a most valuable récolte of this country, 
has no connexion with agriculture, except that this worm feeds on the 
leaves of the mulberry tree. ‘These leaves are plucked as soon as th 
have attained their full spread, and before they are at all dried or even 
hardened by the sun. While nature is preparing the food of the silk-worm, 
art is forcing into existence the worm itself. The eggs are hatched 
artificial warmth, and, from the time that the worm can eat till it becomes 
a cocon, this savoury food is administered. The mulberry is of the white 
sort; but the fruit is hardly known to the Avignonais; it is, of course, 
destroyed by plucking off the leaves. I surprised my friends by telling 
them I had eaten excellent black mulberries in England, and, as is usual 
in such cases, they gave no credence to my word. ‘These trees look very 
miserable without leaves under so fine a sky: by the end of summer a 
second crop of leaves is plucked off, and given to cattle. 

‘It was pleasing to me, as carrying memory back into former ages, to 
see the threshing-floors of the Avignonais: they are on the outside of thé 
building that serves for the granary: the sheaves are laid in a circle, in 
the centre of which stands a man who drives two or more horses round, 
over the ears of corn: another man stands without the circle to correct 
any irregularities in the work. ‘The moral meaning of the command, not 
to muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn, is evident; and it is hoped 
that, in practice, it was interpreted according toits moral meaning: other- 
wise the work would not have proceeded very quickly, and would soon 
have been stopped altogether by the strangulation of the. beast.’—pp. 
320—324, 

The French have the grace to acknowledge that the English are 
still their masters in the science of agriculture, but they contend, 
with every appearance of justice, that within the last twenty years 
they have made great strides in that, as in almost every other branch 
of industry to which they have resolutely applied themselves. 

_ Asad episode, to which we have hitherto made no allusion, winds 
its way through the other interesting matter of this work; it is the 
history of the author’s eldest son, a remarkably excellent youth, 
who, after being educated in the most careful manner, and being 
moulded into a character of the greatest promise, caught a typhus 
fever from bathing in the Rhone, and died in his twentieth year. 
Every indulgence is due to a father who consoles his declining age 
in recording the virtues, and detailing the numbered days, of a son 
80 deserving of his affection. It is not often that the general reader 
feels much interest in domestic digressions of this description, but, 
in our opinion, this simple and affecting narrative forms one of the 
greatest charms of the work. There are, indeed, some complaints 
as to the mode in which the young patient was treated by two of © 
the physicians at Avignon, which we think might as well have been 
omitted. ‘They are too angry, even if they be just ; a point which, 
of course, we are not able to decide. There are also some allusions 


to presentiments, and an account of a long dream, and of a very 
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extraordinary vision, which, even if they were all that the author 
wishes to represent them, are hardly suited to the opinions and tem: 
pes of the present times. It was, to say the least of it, indiscreet 
for a writer under such peculiar circumstances as to religion, to 
insert; in a work like this, matter of a description that is much more 
likely to expose him to derision than to gain him believers. Ag 
the vision, however, is really a very curious one, the reader might 
wish to know what it was. We shall indulge him, premising only 
aan Kenelm is the name of the youth of whom we have already 
spoken. 


‘ I will now relate an occurrence, on which I request the reader to exer- 
cise his judgment temperately. He will readily believe that J have not 
invented it: this is not an age in which credit is given to visions or 
honour to visionaries. a 

‘In the night between the 30th and 31st of October, thirty entire 
days after the death of Kenelm, his parents retired late to rest; in fact, 
at one o’clock of the morning of the 31st. As they were composing 
themselves to sleep, they heard a noise as of the breaking of a small 
stick. ‘To me this noise seemed to proceed from the cabinet or dressing: 
room behind the bed; my wife heard it as from the commode or drawers 
opposite the foot of the bed. We asked each other what the noise might 
be, and compared what we had heard. Within a minute, my wife, who 
had raised herself in her bed, asked me, “ What light is that?’ I saw 
no light, and asked, ‘‘ Where ?’”’—*‘ On the drawers, brighter than any 
candle.” She proceeded to describe what she saw: ‘‘ Now it rises and 
grows larger.. How beautifully bright! brighter than the most brilliant 
star. What can it mean? it is very strange you don’t see it.” I thought 
so too; but, to encourage her, said, “‘ Compose yourself; it can mean no 
harm.” She went on: “ It still rises and grows larger: now it turns 
towards the window—it takes the form of a dove with the wings spread 
out—it has a bright glory all around it—it looks steadily at me—it speaks 
to my heart, and tells me that my dear Henry is happy—it fixes a piere- 
ing look on me, as if it would make me feel what it means. Now I know 
he is happy, and shall lament no more for him. There—now it has dis- 
appeared.” Though I had not seen the light, I could see the face of my 
wife while she was looking at it, and the tears glittering as if a bright 
light passed through them while they fell down her cheeks. The French 
word would be ébrillantées. There still remained a suffused light in the, 
room, particularly on the wall above the drawers, as of the reflection of 
a nearly extinguished fire. ‘This was observed by both of us. It lasted 
about five minutes, growing gradually fainter, and at length failing en- 
tirely. While looking at this suffused and darkish red light, and reason-_ 
ing with myself how or why the bright light had not been seen by me, I 
remarked, on the floor, by the open door of the cabinet, the reflection of 
a veilleuse, or small night-lamp. ‘These lights are made of a single 
‘thread of cotton, half an inch long, steeped in melted wax, and, when dry, 
inserted in little flat pieces of cork, which are floated, while the cotton is” 
burning, in a smal] quantity of oil. This night-lamp was placed in the 
remotest corner of the dressing-room, which went the whole length of the 
bed-room. I saw its reflection on the floor only, and only so far as the 
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open door permitted it to be seen. ‘ This,” said I, “ cannot be the cause 
of the suffused light ; still less can it have been the cause of the bright 
one.” While I was looking, first at the suffused light, then at the reflec- 
tion of the lamp, the former disappeared ; it was plain, therefore, that it 
had not been caused by the latter. : 

‘In the morning we visited the tomb of our departed son, and returned 
thanks to God. During the whole of the scene which I have described, 
which lasted about half a quarter of an hour, my wife’s behaviour was 
sufficiently composed and recollected, was consistent and rational, free 
from affectation or enthusiasm. A sudden and transient apparition of an 
illuminated dove with a glory might be considered as the work of fancy ; 
but here this appearance was prepared for and followed by circumstances, 
in which the imagination could have no part. ‘The attention of her who 
was to see the vision was directed, by the noise preceding it, to the place 
where it first appeared ; while I was roused by the same noise, but heard 
by me in a different part of the chamber, as if I were to be, as in the 
main I was, a witness only. I repeat, the suffused light was seen by us 
both for four or five minutes. Besides the form which the bright light 
assumed to the eyes of my wife, the circumstance of its being seen by 
one of the parties only, without weakening the force of her testimony, is 
conclusive against its being either a natural or artificial light; and her 
testimony, aided by mine, as to the concomitant circumstances, proves it 
to have been a supernatural one. The house looked into a court; there 
was no house opposite from which lamp or candle could be seen; the 
moon, whatever witty people may be inclined to say of the influence of 
the moon in this case, was but four days old: besides, the window-shut- 
ters were closed, and excluded all lights, artificial or natural. 

‘To use the words:of a learned, rational, and respectable old man, 
the cure of St. Agricol, to whom I related the matter, “‘ Ce qu’on voit, 
on voit.” ‘T'rue,—what one sees, one.sees; but the scripture, with that 
intimate knowledge of human nature evident in its every page, speaks of 


some who “ will not be persuaded even though one rose from the dead.’”’ 
—pp. 377—38 1. 


The incredulous reader will be apt, we should think, to agree 
with the good curé, who thought it no part of his duty to encou- 
rage a belicf in such extraordinary interpositions of Providence as 
that which is here related. That the parents of so beloved a child 
were firmly persuaded of the actual existence of this vision, we 
have not the shadow of a doubt. But.as little do we doubt that 
her previous sufferings and grief easily prepared the mother for 
‘mental delusions, which would restore to her the image of a son 
whom she had so lately lost and so tenderly mourned. — I[t-is affect- 
ing to observe the attention with which his whole family—especi- 
ally that mother—cherished him in his illness. ‘ I watched by his 
bedside,’ says the father, every night till two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Antoine (a domestic) then relieved me for the rest of the night. 

enelm’s brothers and sisters attended and served him during the 
day. The care of his mother extended to every moment of the 

ay and night: her chamber was the next‘room to the saloon in 
which her son lay: on the least noise she was at his bedside.’ 
H 2 
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‘ His last words were words of charity, of pardon, and of peace, 
father and mother took one of his hands in theirs; it was cold, colder 
than afterwards in death: he seemed unwilling to be thus disturbed; 
they Jaid the hand down, and, with their eldest daughter, awaited the end: 
in painful and trembling anxiety: he appeared to suffer, but to be so op 
pressed as to be unable to give expression to the sense of what he suffered, 
The hour of midnight sounded: his last agony came on; and, within ten 
minutes, he expired. 

‘ The affliction of his parents and sister, who were fully sensible ofthe 
value of what they had lost, needs not to be described. ‘The exclamation 
of Antoine Leturgé, the domestic, the other witness of this scene of woe, 
was simple and expressive: “ I] est mort, lui, qui etoit si bon!” .As 
they gazed on the awful object before them, the sister said, “ His eyes 
ought to be closed ;’’ the mother, without due recollection at the moment 
made a sign to the servant: he, with right feeling, gently said, “‘ C’est 
au pére a faire cela:’”’ and the father did it.’——pp. 370, 371. , 


On the same day that the elder died, his younger brother . 
the contagion ; but being attended by a more skilful physician, he 
was saved from a premature grave. It became necessary, however, 
to take him to a milder climate, which induced his family to pro- 
ceed to Nice. We shall accompany them in the early part of 
their journey, as we imagine that no person who has ever mourned 
the death of a dear friend, will hesitate to recognise his own feél- 
ings as faithfully portrayed in the simple language and natural 
manner of the author. There is no display of false sentiment 
about this description. It is the cloud of grief melting gradually 
away before the natural return of cheerfulness. 


‘We drove out of the western gate of Avignon, and immediately turned 
to the left hand. I said mentally, “‘ Adieu, my dear son! may I and all 
this family be reunited to thee in a better world.” During the last six 
weeks, we had in some degree recovered from the terror and affliction of 
the preceding period ; but a final separation from him we so tenderly and 
deservedly loved, struck us with a feeling of depression which we endea- 
voured to surmount and disguise from each other, lest the grief of one 
should be the grief of all. ‘“ Are you well seated? do you feel any cold?” 
and soon after, “ How far is it to the bridge of the Durance?” By such 
questions we tried in vain to conceal what the looks of all betrayed. It 
was a relief to us to arrive at a country we had not yet seen. 

Antoine accompanied us: in the year 1813, the year following the 
campaign of Moscow, being then of the age for military service, he bad 
been summoned to leave his native plains of Picardy to fight under the 
banners of Napoleon in the campaign of Dresden. ‘“ Vous l’avez W% 
l’Empereur ?” he was asked. “Qui.” —* Ov donc ?’—* Sur le champ 
bataille, sans doute.”’ Antoine was one of those raw recruits, who, % 
Napoleon declared, fought more bravely than any men he had ever see 
to fight during seventeen years that he had commanded the armies of 
France. After the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, Antoine was takel 
prisoner by the Austrians in an affair near Dresden, and sent into the 
interior of their country. “Into what part of their country Y’ I inquire? 
of him. “Ido not know.” J, in my quality of inquisitive traveller, & 
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pressed surprise at his want of curiosity, and asked the names of the 
principal towns he had passed through. “Obliged to climb great hills, 
loaded like a mule, huddled with my comrades at night, into a gre- 
nier, I had something else to do than to amuse myself with inquiring 
the names of towns: I do, however, remember, that one town we were 
taken to was called Pest.” It may be inferred that the hills he climbed 
were the Carpathian mountains. If the English public should find that 
they are overwhelmed by “Tours,” and “'Travels,” and “ France,’’ and 
“Italy,” they have nothing to do but to send us all abroad with knapsacks 
on our backs. Fiat experimentum. Antoine was headstrong and full of 
jésts, but faithful, honest, and attached. I think I pay him a great com- 
pliment when I say, he resembled in character a Milesian Irishman. 

‘On account of our invalid, we were to travel by easy journeys; Aix 
was too far off for one day. We stopt at Orgon, the half-way house, an 
ill-built inn, where we found good fires, good cooking, and good beds. 
The next morning the frost had set in: I hurried the invalid into the 
coach, and we turned our backs on the bise. Where we stopt at mid-day 
my children began to show some little expansion of good spirits: it was 
new-year’s day, and this calculation seemed to make the day different 
from those that had gone before. Their attempts at renewed hilarity 
manifested themselves in fantastical disputes about their repast. We 
had taken tea and coffee in the morning; I required a repetition of it ; 
some disliked the same thing over again : some wanted fruit, and tlieir 
usual mid-day dessert; others “ would have a déjeuné a la fourchette.” 
It ended by ordering all that was asked for by all.’—pp. 403—406. 


. Nice, the birth-place of Massena, where he emppyes his early 
youth in making and retailing vermicelli, is so much the resort of 
invalids, rather than of tourists, that. though well known by name, 
it will bear description. , 
©The town of Nice is in the form of a triangle, of which the base rests 
onthe sea; one of its sides is a rampart or raised road against the Paion, 
the other is a road from Place Victor to the port. One side’ of Place 
Victor forms part of the line of the third side of this triangle; but the 
place itself is an excrescence from it ; it is a large handsome square with 
arcades. Within this triangle, to the south-east corner, is a high rocky 
hill, fortified, and commanding the port and town; commanding also, 
what interested me more than its artillery, most superb points of view. 
Here my landlord, the general, had a garden, to which he climbed daily ; 
and [used to see him coming down the steep with lettuces in his only 
remaining hand, and his cane suspended to the button of his coat. 

‘Many improvements weré at this time carrying on at Nice: a new 
bridge was building over the Paion, the torrent river, which, though I 
hever saw it fuller of water than I have at first described, bears with it 
the “ horned flood” on the melting of the snows and the descending of 
the'rain'from the A’ps. The galley slaves were employed in blowing up 
the bottom of the rock on'its east and south sides, to obtain space for 
the continuing the line of houses from Place Victor to the port, and from — 
the port to the Corso. This Corso is a short, dark, damp promenade, 
from which the view and the air of the sea are excluded by the terrace. 
The’ terrace is nothing more than a flat roof of a line of shops ‘and 
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stables, on which you may walk, at the height of about fifteen or twenty. 
feet from the ground, exposed to the heat of the sun, which, even in 
winter, is too powerful to be agreeable, and blinded by the reflection of 
its rays from the sea. In the evenings of winter it is too cold to walk 
on this terrace ; in the evenings of summer, that is, in April, it is plea. 
sant, but not so pleasant as would be a gravel walk on the beach, which 
will, I hope, in due time replace it. By taking away the terrace, the value 
of the houses. cn the Corso would be doubled: en attendant, you have the 
choice of walking on the Corso without sea air, or on the terrace without. 
shade. | 

‘The centre of Nice consists of very narrow streets, and very lo 
houses. The square of St. Dominique, however, is large and handsome, 
and there are some good well-built streets in its neighbourhood. 

‘A Nissard of our acquaintance had a villa or country-house a little 
above the convent ; we called on him to take refreshments, and after. 
wards walked in his garden. ‘The very handsome fagade of this villa 
looks to the south ; the garden is laid out in terraces lined with orange 
trees, bearing, at this time, both blossom and fruit. 7 

‘The blossom of the orange is a valuable part of the produce of the. 
tree ; it is sold to those who make of it orange-flower water. ‘The blos- 
soms, according to the usual prodigality of nature, are in such profusion, 
that, were all to be allowed to become oranges, the tree would be unable: 
to support them. Another thinning takes place of the oranges them- 
selves: if all were to be allowed to ripen, the tree would be exhausted: 
most of them are cropped at different stages of maturity, and made into 
conserves; this is the case indeed even with those oranges that are suf- 
fered to stay on the tree till fully ripe: they are not good enongh to be 
exported in their natural state ; even in the market of their own country 
they find rivals in the oranges of Naples and Majorca, sweeter, heavier, 
and thinner of skin. : 

‘The port of Nice has a handsome and strong pier, but is small and 
shallow. On the other side of a promontory, about two miles distant by 
land, is Villefranche,a commodious harbour, in which large vessels 
remain, and send goods in boats to Nice. A party, in which my family 
was included, took a pleasure-boat with a tent or awning to shade us 
from the sun in March, which, though not eugendering agues, as Shak- 
speare says it does in that month, would have very much annoyed us; 
we doubled the cape, and landed at Villefranche, saw the galley of the 
King of Sardinia, and conversed with some of the galeriens, one of whom — 
was within eight days of the termination of his ten years of service, and 
seemed but moderately delighted with his approaching liberation. We, 
then dined on the beach under the shade of olive trees, and enjoyed the 
vernal breeze, and afterwards, having nothing else to do, returned, having 
duly complied with all that constitutes a party of pleasure. ~ 

‘The cathedral and several other churches of Nice are handsome and 
spacious ; the appearance of the town is, on the whole, rich and busy and 
cheerful: it might be a good place for sea-bathing in the summer, if ac- 
commodations were provided. I described to a person, whom such an 
undertaking might suit, the bathing-machines used at Weymouth and 
Brighton ; he said it would be necessary to have the permission of govern- 
ment,—the permission of the government for two cart wheels to go tet 
yards into the sea, and out again !’—pp. 432—442, 
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In taking leave of this work we cannot but cordially recommend 
it to our readers. It is full of variety, as they must have already 
seen, and besides a body of useful and agreeable information con- 
cerning the provincial manners of France, it contains many original 
reflections, distinguished by sound sense and knowledge of the 
world. Some extravagances too, as we have also seen, are to be 
met with in the ccurse of this narrative, which the author would 
do well to remove from his next edition. 


oi. 





—_—— 


NOTICES. 


Art. XI. Aphorisms, Opinions, and Reflections of the late Dr. Parr. 
With a sketch of his life. 18mo. pp. 192. 68. London. Andrews. 
1826. 


Tue works of Dr. Parr consist of so large a proportion of tracts, sermons, 
and other brief compositions, that they are in general infinitely less known 
than his name. Every body has heard of the endowments and acquire- 
ments of that distinguished scholar; but, with the-exception of those of 
his contemporaries who found an interest in reading his publications on 
their first. appearance, few, we believe, have had an opportunity of esti- 
mating his merits as anauthor. In his character, and even in his person, 
Dr. Parr is said to have, in some degree, resembled Dr. Johnson. In the 
style of his composition, the resemblance is unquestionable. It is evident 
that he formed it upon the model of Dr. Johnson, and he often follows 
his master so closely, as almost to expose himself to the charge of being 
an imitator. Nothing in truth could protect him from the imputation, 
had he not exhibited a vigour of intellect, a tide of thought, in every thing 
which he has written, and thus proved, that if he put on the trammels of 
the Johnsonian school, it was from preference, and not from necessity. 

_ Those who have not yet perused his works will be glad to find in this 
little publication several well selected and characteristic specimens of his 
style, and of his habits of thinking on most of the subjects which he 
touched. They will, moreover, collect from it many lessons of wisdom 
condensed in a few words. ‘The following sentence may-account, perhaps, 
for the interest which men usually take in the biography of each other. 


‘ Though wit for a time may amuse, and genius delight us, the good sense 
and justice of mankind induce them to take a permanent interest only in 
the disposition of the heart.’ 


The following character of Horace, selected from Dr. Parr’s review of 


the Variorum edition of that classic, is in his best style. It is quite 
Johnsonian. 


‘The writings of Horace are familiar to us from our earliest boyhood. 

hey carry with them attractions which are felt in every period of life, 
and almost every rank of society. ‘They charm alike by the harmony of 
their numbers, and the purity of their diction. They exhilarate the gay, 
aud interest the serious, according to the different kinds of subjects upon 
which the poet is employed. Professing neither the precision of analysis, 
lor the copiousness of system, they have advantages, which, among the 
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ordinary classes of writers, analysis and system rarely attain. They ex. 
hibit human imperfections as they really are, and human excellence ag jt 
practically ought to be. They develope every principle of the virtuons ji, — 
morals, and describe every modification of the decorous in manners, — 
They please without the glare of ornament, and they instruct without the 
formality of precept. ‘They are the produce of a mind enlightened by — 
study, invigorated by observation; comprehensive, but not visionary; — 
delicate, but not fastidious; too sagacious to be warped by prejudice, and 
too generous to be cramped by suspicion; they are distinguished by lan- 
guage adapted to the sentiment, and by effort proportioned to the occa. 
sion ; they contain elegance without affectation, grandeur without bom- 


bast, satire without buffoonery, and philosophy without jargon’— 
pp. 77, 78. 


We give the following defence of apparent inconsistency, on account of 
its force and justness. 


‘It is unjust to say, that inconsistency is, in all cases, the infallible 
criterion of insincerity. It is unjust to tie down manhood to those tenets. 
which have been ingenuously avowed, but perhaps hastily adopted, in 
youth. It is unjust to shackle men of genius with any other restraints, 
than those which are necessary for the observance of decorum, honour, 
and the strictest fidelity. It is unjust to debar any human beings from 
the moral or intellectual benefits which may arise from greater accuracy 
of information, or greater maturity of judgment. It is flagrantly unjust 
to blame them for discharging those new duties which are really imposed 
upon their consciences, by new and disinterested views of controverted 
and important questions.’—pp. 81, 82. 

Dr. Parr’s character of Sir James Macintosh, though perhaps a little 
too partial, is, upon the whole, just. In its style, however, it is a eari- 
cature, in which the school cannot be mistaken. " 


‘In Macintosh, I see the sternness of a republican without his acrimony, 
and the ardour of a reformer without his impetuosity. His taste im 
morals, like that of Mr. Burke, is equally pure and delicate with his taste 
in literature. His mind is so comprehensive, that his generalities cease 
to be barren, and so vigorous, that detail itself becomes interesting. He 
introduces every question with perspicuity, states it with precision, and 
pursues it with easy and unaffected method. Sometimes, perhaps, he may 
amuse his readers by excursions into paradox; but he never bewilders 
them by flights into romance. His philosophy is far more just, and fat 
more amiable, than the philosophy of Paine, and his eloquence is only not 
equal to the eloquence of Mr. Burke. He is argumentative without 
sophistry, fervid without fury, and sublime without extravagance:— 
pp. 103, 104. 

Some Latin epitaphs, written by Dr. Parr, in memory of Sumner, Fox, 
Burke, and others of his distinguished friends, are appended: to the 
volume. ‘They are remarkable for their elegance. There is a lithograpl 
portrait of the doctor opposite the title page, which is very delicately 
executed, and forms an appropriate ornament to the work. 
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anv. XII. 4 Grammar of the Portuguese Language. By Johu Lay- 
cock. I2mo. London. 1825. 


{ms grammar is compiled from the best foreign works on the Portuguese 
language, of which, in this country, notwithstanding the continual com- 
mercial intercourse that has subsisted between us. and Portugal, we have 
had, hitherto, only one grammar—that of Vieyra. The pronunciation 
among the Portuguese, however, has so much changed, that a new gram- 
mar has become necessary, especially for Englishmen, who desire to in- 
struct themselves in that tongue. For such persons the present grammar 
seems peculiarly adapted. It gives ample rules and examples relative to 
the parts of speech, and contains a vocabulary, dialogues, extracts in prose 
and verse, and what is, perhaps, the most useful of all to persons likely 
to study Portuguese in this country, many specimens of mercantile letters. 





—— 


Arnv. XIII. 4 Concise 60S of the Method of Instructing the 
Deaf and Dumb in the Knowledge of a Written Language. By J. 
R. Young, Master of the Private Establishment for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Peckham. 12mo. London, 1826. 


Mr. Youne’s plaa seems to be a very good one, and he has here explained 
it simply and perspicuously. ‘The pupil is recommended to begin at about 
the age of five to trace the forms of the letters, and while so employed, 
his teachers are to lead him to acquire their mute articulation. He is 
then to associate the symbol contained in a written word with the object 
itself, and to articulate the word as well as he can at the same. time; 
adjectives are next to be taught with the usual conventional signs. 

We must refer to the book itself for the details of Mr. Young’s plan; 
but we can safely recommend it as very simple and' rational. ‘Those who 
have a serious and immediate interest in the subject, will, pertiaps, be 
obliged to us for mentioning, that the terms of his establishment, prefixed 
to his volume, are very moderate. 





_——— 


Art. XIV. 1. Butler’s Geography of the Globe. 12mo. London. 1826. 
2. Fulton’s Pronouncing Vocabulary. 12mo. Edinburgh. 1826. 
3, Nixon’s English Parser. 12mo.. London. 1826. 


Mx, Burier’s design has been beyond: mere topographical, description, 
to give biographical sketches of eminent persons who have figured. in 
various countries—notices of historical events—and brief statistical ac- 
counts, intended to afford the scholar some ideas.of the different products, 
surface, and character of the globe. ‘These are interesting additions to a 
peptls geographical, studies, which we must not omit to say are greatly 

cilitated by the author’s regular and gradual progress from one cardinal 
point to another, describing the divisions of a country from east to west, 
or from north to.south, The recent changes in the distribution of conti- 
nental provinces have been carefully marked; there are some useful pro- 
blems and questions subjoined, and upon the whole, we do not hesitate to 
Pronounce Mr. B.’s geography an accurate and ‘useful’ book. 

Mr. Fulton’s vocabulary consists ofa set of lessons, printed on one 
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page, according to the common orthography, and on the opposite Ow 
agreeably to a simple species of notation explained in the introdoctin 
Practice alone can, of course, enable one to decide upon the efficacy of the 


plan—but Mr. F., who has tried it during thirty years, and whose =e 












there is no reason to doubt, assures us, that his mode has succeeded af 
mirably with all teachers who have adopted it, and that ‘ it is no uncommm 
thing for pupils, after six months instruction, to be able to pronoun any 
word in his spelling book.’ ‘There is a great deal of amusement and jj. 
struction in Mr. F.’s exercises, and some rules on grammar at the end 
contribute to the value of his little volume. — 

Mr. Nixon styles his book, with some reason, ‘an original system, 
parsing ;’ aud we can add, that it is an effective and a simple one, Be 
sides the parsed example, Mr. N. has subjoined many additional exam 
agrecing in form with the parsed model; and for those for whose fart! 
advanced practice this part of the book may be considered too easy, the 
author has subjoined miscellaneous examples of a more difficult deserip. 
tion. The plan of the book seems to be, to give, as nearly as possible,g 
brief history of England in parsing sentences, thus combining two studies; 
and it seems to us an admirable one. As a specimen of the merits of 
Mr. Nixon’s book, we beg to refer to the exercise on the collective nom 
(pp. 120—3), which will at once give a fair and favourable specimen of 







his work. 





Art. XV. Old English and Hebrew Proverbs, explained and illu: 


trated. By William Carpenter. 32mo. pp. 115. 1s. 6d. London, 
Booth. 1826. 


Tus is a neatly printed collection of some of the best proverbs that are 
to be found in the English and Hebrew languages. Those from the 
former are principally selected from Ray, Dyke, and Bailey, and accom- 
panied, for the most part, by the illustrations of these writers. The 
Hebrew proverbs, of course, have been taken from the Old Testament, 
Together, they form a mass of practical wisdom, with which the young 
should be made acquainted betimes, and of which those who are advanced 
in life cannot be reminded too often. The illustrations, or explanations, 
of the meaning of each aphorism are drawn up in a clear and concise 
style, and have usually the merit of being extremely happy. We shall 
give a few as specimens, for the double purpose of doing justice to this 


useful little volume, and of diffusing still wider the sound precepts which 
it contains. * 


‘ As you brew, so you shall bake.—This proverb is applicable to such” 
as act without due consideration in matters of moment, or engage in impor 
tant undertakings without availing themselves of the counsel and advice | 
of others: all the mismanagements, failures, and afflictions of both old” 
and young, through rashness, or oversight, are exposed to this bitter 
taunt,—as he has brewed, so let him bake. . 

« « Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” Gal. vi. 7. 


‘The belly has no ears.—This proverb intimates that there is 00 
reasoning a matter with hunger, which is the mother of impatience and 
anger. It is a prudent caution not to contend with hungry persons, oF 
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gatradict their irritated - tempers, by ill-timed apologies or persuasions 
jopatience. It isa law of civility and politeness, not to disturb a person 
at his repast, or trouble him with unseasonable addresses at meal-time. 


‘Cut your coat according to your cloth—This proverb advises per- 
sons of all ranks, to balance accounts between their expences and their 
income, and not to let their vanity lead them, as we say, to outrun the 

stable. 

0 The wisdom of the prudent is to understand his way.” Prov. xiv. 8. 

‘Faint heart never won fair lady.—This proverb is an incentive to 
constancy and resolution, in an honourable undertaking, having a more 
extensive meaning than the one expressed. It intimates the injuriousness 
of being low-spirited and despairing ; as dejection of mind will, in all pro- 
bability, prevent success, as it enervates or enfeebles the whole energy of 
man. Irresolution unfits us to meet difficulties; but courage conquers 
those which at first appear insurmountable. : 

«“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” Eccles. 
ix. 10. 

‘ Birds of a feather flock together—The truth of this adage is known 
to every fowler; but it has a more extensive meaning than the asso- 
ciation of irrational creatures. It intimates that society is a powerful at- 
tractive; but that likeness is the lure that draws together people of the 
same dispositions. A covey of partridges in the country, is but an em- 
blem of a company of gossips in a neighbourhood ; a knot of sharpers 
at a gaming table; a pack of rakes at a tavern, &c. That one fool loves 
another; one fop admires another; one blockhead is pleased at the as- 
surance, conceit, and affectation of another; and they, therefore herd 
together. 

‘ “If ye were of the world, the world would love his own.” Johnxv. 19. 


‘Every man thinks his own geese swans.—This proverb intimates 
that an inbred self-love runs through the whole race of men, and that it 
is the source of pride, vanity, and mistake. It bends the understanding, 
perverts the judgment, depraves the reason of the otherwise most modest 
discerners of truth and falsehood. It makes a man so conceited of 
himself, that he prefers his own art for its excellency, his own skill for its 
perfection, his own compositions for their wit, and his own productions 
for their beauty. It makes even his vices seem to him virtues, and his. 
deformities beauties. ; 

““Look not every man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others.” Phil. ii. 4. 


‘Jack will never make a gentleman.—This proverb teaches, that all 
are not gentlemen who are so called: there is more than the bare name 
required to make him what he ought to be by birth, honour, and merit. 
‘hough a man may possess himself of money, he cannot purchase gen- 
tility, but must remain Jack still, without learning, virtue, and wisdom, 
fo enrich his mind, to enhance the glory of his wealth, or to ennoble 

blood. But what money will fail in doing, may be accomplished by 
‘pplication and industry. ‘These will raise a man above the level of his 
onginal Station, and fit hm for any company. , 
How much better is it to get wisdom than gold ? and to get under- 
‘anding rather to be chosen than silver?” Proy. xvi. 16. 
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_ * Kissing goes by favour.—This proverb is a reflection Upon prirtj. 
ality, where particular marks of kifidness and bounty are bestowéd o 
persons who are favourites, whether they deserve it, or not; while persogg 
more meritorious are neglected. But thus it will be, where Persons are 
led more by humour than by judgment. | 
‘ “'To have respect of persons is not good.” Prov. xxviii. 21, 


‘ A shoemaker must not go beyond his last.—The moral insttuctiny 
of this proverb is, that persons, though skilful in their own art, 
not to meddle with things beyond it, nor presume to correct what 
they do not understand. It is a translation of the Latin, Ne suty 
ultra crepidam, which took its rise from a story of the celebrated paii 
Apelles, who, having drawn a famous piece, and exposed it to public view, 
a cobbler passed by, and found fault with it, because he made too 
latchets to the galoshes. Apelles amended it accordingly, and set it out 
again. ‘The next day, the cobbler visiting him, found fault with the whole 
leg; upon which Apelles came out, and said—‘ Cobbler, go horte,:and: 
keep to your last.” 

‘ « Every fool will be meddling.” Prov. xx. 3. 
_* Uf you trust before you try,—You may repent before you dito 
This proverbial distich presents a good lesson of caution and: circum 
spection, not to choose a friend rashly, or make persons our confidants, 
by. entrusting them with our secrets and private concerns, before we have 
proved their integrity. It is also a good caution against making‘a pur 
chase upon. the representations of others, without ascertaining whethe 
the things are equal in value to that which is given for them. 

« “Take ye heed every one of his neighbour, and trust ye not in any 
brother.” Jer. ix. 4. | | 

“ The younger brother the better gentleman.—This proverb is’ de- 
signed to correct the notion, that wealth makes the gentleman,, it being 
the custom in England for the elder brother to inherit the whole patt- 
mony. It not unfrequently, happens, that the elder brother, depending 
upon his estate, gives himself up to indolence and extravagance, while the 
younger, having no inheritance to depend on, raises himself by application 
and industry to a. conspicuous pitch of honour and independence, and 80 
become the better gentleman.’ 
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Art. XVI. The Song of the Patriot, Sonnets, and Songs, by Robert 
Millhouse. 18mo. pp. 80. Londons Hunter. 1826. 


Even since the appearance of Robert Burns, reviewers have deemed it 
their duty: to encourage, by:all- the means in their power, the efforts of 
those who may, without offence, be called the poets of humble life. One 
is: surprised to find:in men of manual occupations a beauty of allusion 

a felicity of diction greatly, beyond the usual routine of their station, and! 
the’ impulse arising! from: this feeling leads one frequently: to extravagait 
praise, and unbounded admiration. So far as the reader ‘is concerned, itis 
of little consequence whether his judgment be accurate or erroneous) btty 
to the writer the opinions of others are of the most serious importance 
For if they be of a flattering description, it is ten to one that he doesn 
become disgusted ‘with his trade, and that he does-not throw himselfe 
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tirely upon that more agreable resource which has gained him so much 
fame, and, most probably, very little profit. Some twenty or thirty sub- 
scribers are quite sufficient to turn any poor poet’s head, but are very far 
from the number who can ensure him any thing like a sufficient remune- 
ration for his labours—if remuneration be his object. His case is still 
worse, where expectations of a pecuniary return form his principal hope of 
subsistence, as in the instance before us, and we should take shame to 
ourselves if, from any morbid sensibility, we were led to foster that hope, 
feeling, in our own minds, that it must necessarily lead only to disap- 
ointment. 

It would be unjust to deny that in the Patriot’s Song, and in the sonnets 
and songs by which it is followed, there is a happiness of expression, and 
aflow of verse, which we were not prepared to expect from a poor weaver. 
But it would be cruel, and still more unjust, towards the author, if we en- 
deavoured to confirm the favourable criticisms which the indulgent spirit 
of other reviewers has permitted them to pronounce upon his productions. 
We cannot promise him immortality as some of our contemporaries have 
done; we cannot flatter him with the hope that he will be raised from 
his laborious trade to independence by the inspirations of his muse. Hf, 
indeed, he derives gratification from the manufacture of verses, at the same 
time that he is employed in the usual routine of his business, it would be 
the extreme of barbarity to deprive him of so innocent a recreation. But 
if he looks forward to any other result, than that of the pleasure which he 
may receive from the employment of his imagination, we apprehend that he 
is to be classed amongst those who are fond of “ building castles in Spain.” 

That we may not be accused of rashly hazarding an opinion, we shall 
place before the reader three or four stanzas, taken from the commence- 
ment of ‘ The Song of the Patriot.’ 


‘Yet, yet again, thou solitary lyre, 

Again I touch thy long neglected strings ; 

Nor shall thy notes o’er homely themes aspire 

To treat of dark abstruse imaginings : 

O! may the gentle sweep of fairy wings 

Brush o’er thee, and inspire a kindly mood 

To sing of dear, of captivating things. 

Companion sweet! thou hadst been better woo’d, 
But that thou’rt luckless fall’n to one of accents rude. 


‘Since that relentless Time brooks no control, 
But calmly winds his unresisted stream ; 
Smiling, in scorn, to see our seasons roll 
In idle projects and a waking dream : 
Oh! it were wisdom to arrest the beam 
Of manhood’s sun, ere evening damps arise, 
And from Oblivion’s idiot clutch redeem 
A few short hours for noble enterprise : 

‘Tis all that we can do,—no more can do the wise. 


‘ And yet ’tis difficult for little men 

To raise their feeble pigmy heads so high, 
As to attract the glance of passing ken 
Where giant shoulders intercept the sky 
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Andah! ’tis difficult for such as I, 
To wake fit strains where mighty minstrels sing ; 
Perhaps, even this, shall but be born and die; 
Not fated to enjoy a second spring, 

But, like some hawk-struck bird, expire on new-fledg’d wing. 


‘ Away Despair! some monitor, unseen, 

Calls for the song,—the call shall be obey’d ; 

For ’tis that silent monitor, I ween, 

Which led my youth to many a green-wood shade ; 

Show’d me the spring, in thousand blooms array’d, 

And bade me look towards heaven’s immensity : 

This is a power that schoolmen never made, 

That comes all unsolicited and free, | 
To fire the youthful bard—lo! this is Poesy !’—pp. 3—5. 
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Art. XVII. Etymons of English Words. By the late John Thomson; 


M. R.I. and A.S., &c. 4to. 18s. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd 
London: Longman and Co. 1826. a 


Tue plan of this work, we are told, ‘is studiously concise: being intended 
rather as an index than a glossary.’ Nevertheless, the author has con- 
trived to embrace in it the etymons of a very considerable number of 
words, the derivations of which are, in general little known, except to the | 
learned. We are not among those who are disposed to depreciate studies 
of this nature, which, besides that they have in them a great deal more 
of fascination than the uninitiated can imagine, enable us also to express 
our ideas in language exactly suited to their meaning, and to avoid those 
tautologies which are the, surest indications of an uneducated speaker or 
writer. 

The labour attending the compilation of such a work as that before us 
is incredible—the reward not even fame, much less pecuniary compensa- 
tion, for no bookseller could afford to pay such an etymologist as the late 
Mr. Thomson for the ten thousandth part of the industry and acquire- 
ments which he bestowed on this work. We are glad to observe that the 
index of Vereleus, which contains nearly all the Gothic roots employed in” 
English, has also been prepared for publication ; it will form an excellent 
accompaniment tothe present volume, for those who wish to inquire deeply 
into the subject. 

Mr. Thomson considered the English language as derived from the” 
Gothic and Celtic, chiefly through the Anglo-Saxon and French dialects. 
In tracing the origin of its words, one may form some idea of the diffieulty 
of his task, when it is known that the Welsh, the Irish, and the Gallic 
Celts, were remarkable for their variable pronunciation and mutation of 
letters. ‘The Latin verbum, as our author states, was with them (the - 
Gallic Celts) berf, werv, which the Welsh converted into gwerv, geirb, 
and gair; while barba, the beard, was barf, varef, barv, paru, warf; the 
Gascons were Vascons, Wassones, Bascons, and Biscayans.’ We majy 
observe that our French neighbours have not at all degenerated in this 
faculty of transmuting words and names in the most surprizing manner 
It was but a day or two ago that in one of their best reviews (Revue Ea- 
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eyclopedique ) we found the name of Sir Andrew Halliday, author of the 
Annals of the House of Hanover, changed by a stroke of the pen into Mr. 
Andrew Holliday—thus turning the worthy knight into a festival, and, at 
the same time, divesting him of his title. A still greater liberty was taken 
by a certain Fanny Seymour, in the same review, with Mr. Milman’s 
Fazio, which she, or at least her printer, converted, ludicrously enough, into 
io! 

We shall enable the reader to judge of the extent of Mr. Thomson’s 
labours, by selecting two or three of his illustrations. 


‘Chess, 8.an intricate game; Sans. and Hind. chaturanga, the four 
bodies; A. and P. shatranj ; G. skack ; Swed. skak, schak ; T. schach ; 
B. skaak ; It. scacco ; F. echecs. In Europe it seems to have been con- 
founded with A. shekh; P. shah ; Sp. xeque, a king, a chief, because the 
issue of the game depends on a piece so called in the east. The expres- 
sion check to the king, in this sense, is tautology, as shekh alone sufficiently 
intimates that he is in jeopardy; and, if he cannot be rescued, A. shekh 
mat, the king dead; P. shah mat, the king confounded, terminates the 
contest. Sans. and Hind. chuok is a square or check, from chuo, four ; 
chuok pourna, to make squares. As four with them is used like our deci- 
mal, it would seem that this game may have originated in numerical ¢al- 
culations on the Abacus, which, according to the Lord Chancellor’s arms 
and the brewers’ signs, contained similar squares, connected evidently with 
our words exchequer and check in most of their significations,’ 

The letters A, P, G, T, B, It, F, in this explanation, are abbreviations 
for Arabic, Persian, Gothic, Teutonic, Belgic, Italian, and French. The 
author has been at a good deal of pains to give the probable derivations of 
the favourite word cockney. 


‘Cockney, 8. a citizen of London; G. kauptona, an emporium; T. 
kautney, kotheney, an exchange; Arm. couchine; L. cocio, cocionis, a 


} merchant. The nobility and their vassals, despising the citizens for their 


ignorance of country life, may have connected the word cockney with 
gawken, a coxcomb, a jack sprat, as baudet was applied to a Parisian by 
re gentry of France; but cockagney may have denoted the good fare of 
the city.’ 

All these derivations seem too elaborate except the latter one ; we pro- 
test particularly against the Armoric root couchine, though we admit the 
foree of the Latin Cocio. But we toss them all overboard for cockagney, 
which comes immediately from cockaign, signifying abundance, jollity, 
pleasure, joy ; though our author rather maliciously suggests also that it 
may have proceeded from the old English word to cogge, which means that 
sort of flattery so prodigally bestowed on customers from behind a counter. 
Turning over a few pages we light on that oft-abused thing called a dandy. 


_ ‘Dandy, s. a beau, an elegant accomplished man, a pink of fashion ; G. 


dugandi ; Swed. dogande, dande ; Scot. dandie, from G. duga ; 'T. taugen, 
to avail, to excel.’ 


Had it not been unfashionable to bet, at least upon a:small scale, we 
would wager a pint of old port that not one man in a thousand knows 
what sack—the celebrated beverage of Sir John Falstaff—really was. Mr. 


eg certainly supplies the proper derivation of the word and of the 
€ too. 
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‘ A sweet wine now called Canary, but formerly produced at Xeque iy 
Moroceo. A sweet wine was formerly made in England from a raisin » 
dried grape, called seco in Spain, and thence named sack,’ 


If the reader will take the trouble of going to Spain he will find there 
particularly at Port St. Mary’s, near Cadiz, the seco in its glory. Wey 
commend him to “The Three Kings,” where also he may dine on ty 
most delicious fish in the world, taken just fresh from the neighboy. 
ing bay. 
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Art. XVIII. Biographical Sketches of British Characters, recently ip 
ceased : commencing with the accession of George the Fourth: with 
a list of their engraved Portraits. By William Miller. 2 Vols., 4% 
3l. 3s. London. Colburn. 1826. 


Ir it be true that only a few copies of this work have been printed, th 
public have scarcely any right to complain of the expensive manner iy § 
which it has been got up. It must have been intended exclusively for th 
limited number of persons who are smitten, like our author, with thelop 
of collecting and illustrating engraved portraits, and we presume thabi 
is perfectly well calculated to accomplish every object which that idle an 
opulent tribe may have in view. It sets forth the dates of the birthal 
decease of two hundred and thirty persons, whose claims to Mr; Mille; 
attention have arisen from the mere circumstance that at one time oraw- 
ther their portraits have been engraved. It is obvious that this title) 
distinction is, in a great measure, accidental ; in some few cases it spn 
out of the possession of superior talents, but, in the great majorityd 
cases, it proceeds from the vanity of the individuals, or the flattering ai: 
mation of their friends. Accordingly, we find in this collection a copi 
medley of biographical subjects, not one out of twenty of whom har 
during their lives, performed a single action that deserves to be rembetel 
It must, indeed, be admitted that merit was not our author’s standad; 
he had scarcely any discretion in his choice, as it was his business tofil 
low the engraver, and tell all he knew, or could learn, of the: portrait imle 
his consideration. Looking at his task in this light, we must allow ti 
it is executed, generally speaking, in a pleasant manner. His ‘ scraps; | 
he modestly and properly calls them, contain almost as much as’a loumft 
looking over a portfolio collection of portraits would feel any disposilit 
to know about the originals. ss 
We might have wished that Mr. Miller, who, as he has retired fit 
the labyrinths of trade, might safely assume a tone of independence iit 
been less uniformly a courtier in his remarks upon public characters. i 
talks a great deal about loyalty and patriotism, which he imagines il 
can be found in a high church tory. But this we suppose was his lit 
guage when in business—and he must be consistent. It is ludicnw 
enough to hear such a person attempt to give a character of Lord’ Eirskit 


























